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Why I Am a Pictorial Photographer 


(Number Eight) 
ARTHUR F. KALES 


am I a pictorialist? A hasty 
reply to the Editor’s question 
would be—‘‘T’ll bite; why?” It’s a 
question I have never asked myself 

wie ESS) seriously; but after mulling it over 
a bit, I suppose it’s because I have always liked 
pictures and have wanted to produce them. 

I have tried to draw in an amateurish way; 
but when I discovered in the camera a tool 
that would supply the deficiencies of artistic 
skill, I was started on my pictorial career— 
whatever that may be. 

I am told that many people think I am a 
professional—that I rely on photography as a 
means of livelihood. On the contrary, in addition 
to being a profound source of pleasure, it has been 
a matter of considerable expense. Such pictures 
as I have produced have been made in leisure 
hours and purely for the fun of it. Occasionally 
I have had to pay for some of my photographic 
opportunities by making and giving prints to 
interested parties, but even these forms of 
tribute have been interesting. 

Probably the reason I have stuck to it is 
because I am a firm believer in hobbies. My 
daily work is of an executive nature, and photo- 
graphy has provided work for my hands and 
consequent relaxation during spare hours. It has 
also been the means of acquiring fresh air and 
exercise on many a Sunday or holiday. 

To sum it all up—I don’t know how I could 
have had any more fun at many times the cost. 

Photography—pictorial or otherwise—offers 
many unexplored channels to an active mind. 
It is one orange from which all the juice cannot 
be squeezed, both technically and subjectively. 
Mechanical as it may seem, there is nevertheless 
every opportunity for personal expression and 


no end to its possibilities. This is what has kept 
it fresh for so many years. 

Personally, I prefer figure work with por- 
traiture as an offshoot. The few landscapes I 
have made have been in conjunction with 
figures and merely of background interest. 
Salons are interesting, but not vital. They offer 
a means of comparing my work with what others 
are doing; but the rather dubious pastime of 
trying to out-figure a jury gets monotonous 
after a time. It is more satisfactory and much 
more fun to show my prints to a few close photo- 
graphic friends who roast them in a constructive 
way. This brings the argument back to where 
it started. Photography is, after all, a personal 
thing with me. The pleasure I derive from it is 
mostly in the doing. If others are pleased, also, 
I am glad; but the main source of satisfaction 
lies in the occasional print of which I am per- 
sonally fond. When I start making pictures 
merely to enter in some exhibition, it will be 
time to look for another hobby. 

[We appreciate this little article from Mr. 
Kales; and we know that our readers do, too. 
We wish that there was more of it! Few pictori- 
alists have achieved greater success than Mr. 
Kales. His work is always original, striking 
and, sometimes, startling. His is the effort of 
the true pictorialist who knows no limitations 
of technique, composition, or fear of critics. 
He makes the pictures he wishes to make and 
the kind from which he derives the greatest 
pleasure himself. If others enjoy his work, 
well and good; if they do not, what of it—he 
has enjoyed making the pictures in either case. 
Without a doubt, Mr. Kales is an excellent 
example of what is meant by the term “a leading 
amateur 
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THE HILL ROAD 


FREDERICK B. HODGES 


Around the Countryside 


FREDERICK B. HODGES 


An Account of the Hill Road—The Valley River— 
The Old Covered Bridge—The Willow 
Brook—The Winter Woods 


UR love of Nature seems constantly 

a little richer—we are forever 

feeling a deeper thrill. Whether it 

be the unwearying charm of the 

tere} wind-swept plains, the restfulness 

of the summer-woods with Nature’s fullness 

of decoration shining forth upon us, the tenderly 

delicate undercurrents of joy in the spring 

landscape, or the charm of harmonious color in 

autumn, her inspiration is constant. Her appeal 

is no momentary sensation, but a brooding, 
enticing, endless mystery. 

My countryside today is the one that I roamed 


in childhood, and my love for it has never 
changed; indeed, I feel as Whittier did: 


The hills are dearest which our childish feet 

Have climbed the earliest; and the streams most sweet 
Are ever those at which our young lips drank, 

Stooped to their waters o’er the grassy bank. 


The paths of the countryside turn ever into 
new delights; verily, they are jeweled paths. 
They offer a long succession of intimate glimpses 
into Nature’s moods, and to follow their winding, 
wandering ways is to be filled with her delicate 
radiance and eternal sorcery. How completely 
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-THE VALLEY RIVER 


are the old roads enwrapped in it, how surely 
does it float across the meadow-silences! The 


river never fails to yield its volume, the brook is - 


eloquent with it, and the wood is its very 
birthplace. 

Since my first going to the countryside, I have 
been asking the still unanswered questions: 
Why do I love you so, old woods that seem 
to leap to greet me? O brook! what makes me 
long to be with you as I hear your whisperings in 
the distance? Wind! are you really speaking 
to me in many voices? Is it all the same loving 
presence that bends down protectingly from the 
skies, and is with me along the roads? 

It is a narrow gate, and one easily missed, 
that leads to the inner sanctuaries of Nature; 
but when we have passed the rough entrance, 
the range is wide. I remember how nearly 
I missed the hill road. Just a glimpse of gleaming 
dust among the trees was all I could see from 
the main highway; but there was that indefinable 
sense of charm in the air that lured me on. 


Tue Hirt Roap 

I hold the day imperishable that I found this 
little way over the hill. It seemed as if Nature 
had conspired joyfully in the man-made track 
and whispered away all that was artificial, 
leaving a brown, earthy path, perfectly curved 
between the trees and bushes to the vanishing 
point in the distance. 


FREDERICK B. HODGES 


When I came to the top and looked along the 
way, Nature was still scattering beauty as far 


as I could see. Where the road descended to the 
valley again, a little stream swerved nearer and 
nearer to it until they almost touched: Across 
the way, under some great pines, nestled a little 
group of farm-buildings so old that they were 
blended softly into the landscape, just as the 
road itself seemed to be. 

I had a feeling that the hill road was always 
easy to follow, delightful to climb, and that 
Nature must always have shown her loveliness 
there with singular clearness. It was as if 
neither the snow of winter, the fresh green of 
spring, the full bloom of summer, nor the warm, 
colorful charm of autumn would affect its 
peculiar inspiration, but each season would see 
perfection in this road—this aisle through the 
wild things from seed scattered by the winds 
of all seasons and growing in impressive harmony. 

An unearthly beauty is showered upon the 
hill road as the sun slants its fresh gold through 
the trees and lays it in patterns on the soft 
earth, and a simpler beauty, a more quiet loveli- 
ness, when the sun is obscured. There is a 
distinct beauty, too, in the rain, when all the 
verdure is wet and its concentrated fragrance 
fills the air, and the very soberness of the color- 
scheme is like a hushed music. 

There is no hour, perhaps, that does not 
reveal something of profound significance on 
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this road; no season when we are not shown the 
moods of Nature with exquisite forcefulness. 
Her lightest mood, flung from the heavens and 
skipping joyfully over all the landscape; her 
more serious moods, that just as surely arouse 
our emotions—the essential spirit of each is 
felt most potently. 

As we roam the countryside, beauty is lifted 
high and ever held before us; we are fairly 
startled by it at times, as we come wandering 
down the hills, as we walk at the edge of the 
river or keep step with the brook. 

A bleak brown pasture is made radiant by the 


with insistent, wonderful grace. The landscape’s 
freshness swings along with it; the scudding 
clouds follow its ever-rushing, swirling waters. 
It is always kindling and rekindling the fire of 
our Nature-love. 

Now it appears by the roadside, coming out of 
a tangle of hills, crowding close to the highway 
with an evident desire to be admired. At the 
next rise of the roadway, it is seen standing off 
in the lap of the valley, resting and stretching 
its curved length to the smiles of the sun. 

Again we see it appearing from the wooded 
distance, typifying an untamed and vigorous 


THE OLD COVERED BRIDGE 


sun’s fire; the dull, gray water of the river is 
lovely with golden touches; the black and white 
of the brook are changed to silver; and we find 
all the phases of Nature that delight our esthetic 
sense and keep us in sympathy with her. 

The countryside is an ensemble of so much 
that is simple and noble in Nature; so much 
that is magnificent in form and harmonious in 
line: so much that opens new doors into the 
realms of the imagination, that freshness and 
novelty are always present. 


Tue VALLEY RIveR 


If you are a seeker after Nature’s serenity, 
her loveliest beauty, and some of her finest 
effects, oh, follow the valley river, flowing on 


FREDERICK B. HODGES 


beauty that inspires a feeling of awe. Nature 
is filled with surprises. I am thinking of that 
hour in the day when a warm russet glow creeps 
from the meadow and tinges the valley river’s 
waters; of that day of quiet rain that gave the 
valley and river a hushed loveliness; of that 
morning of clear, blue sky which toned the still 
waters and the hillside greens. I am thinking, 
too, of those days when “Spring walks abroad 
and leaves her touch”. Into every hour spent 
with the valley river there enters a wonderful 
sense of freedom, a delicious sense of freshness. 

Can I forget the winding path that leads 
down to a favorite curve? or the day I dreamed 
under the great pines fringing its hills? Will I 
ever tire of the knoll from which I watch its 
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THE WILLOW BROOK 


snaky ramblings running dark and deep in the 
meadows? Is there any spot where its charm 
is not irresistible? Ah no, Nature has done 
nothing here that we wish altered; she has put 
in her touches crisply and with a clean decision 
that is satisfying. 


THE O_p Coverep BripGe 


The years have dowered this old structure 
with a noble beauty; its atmosphere is that of 
lovely dreams, wrapped as it is in a radiance of 
mellow magic; and of all the man-made things 
that are blended by time into Nature’s sur- 
roundings, none has more romantic charm than 
an old covered bridge. 

Think you it is a commonplace thing? Ah no, 
it is a bit of poetry. It nestles down over the 
river protectingly, as deeply rooted in the soil 
as the great elms that shade it. Pausing beneath 
its mossy roof on a summer day, we hear the 
murmurings of these old guardians in tall tops 
that sway high and wide above—songs of the 
misty years behind. 


‘ 


FREDERICK B. HODGES 


It seems just another part of the road itself, 
a veritable path over the river, and its language 
is that of other days—its message, of long- 
departed travelers, whose voices echo in the 
rough old rafters overhead. It has known the 
feet of many yesterdays, and we feel instinctively 
that it lives in the past. It is a wayside retreat, 
a refuge from the rain, the heat, and the winter- 
winds; a house in whose great room we are 
sheltered. It always greets us with a friendly 
welcome, and we wander happily up and down 
its length looking out upon the still waterway 
it overhangs so gracefully. 

This old building that spans the river! this 
bridge of memories! how firmly and ruggedly 
it was made! Must not its builders have been 
men of an integrity equally firm and true? 


Tue WILLow Brook 


“The Brook! whose. society the poet seeks.” 
—W ordsworth. 


When I first knew this brook, its crooked way 
was lined with old, old willows, great bowers of 
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tender green. With consummate grace they 
overhung the stream; I never thought of one 
without the other. 

Today, with a few exceptions, these beautiful 
trees have been cut away, but from their stumps 
has sprung up a young growth that bids fair 
to rival the old. I have named the stream the 
willow brook, for how could it be called anything 
else? Yet men have written another name on 
the map. 

They did not know this brook—that it was 
born in the midst of willows, clustered, leaning, 
loving willows; that since it was a bubbling 
spring a wild love has endured between them. 

The willow brook’s place in the landscape is 
unique. It appeals to those tender sensibilities 
that glow beneath the surface. It is a perpetual 
delight with its rare and delicate expressions, 
but we never really know it. 

Let us go to it with the fascination of a summer 
afternoon full upon it. Don’t you feel that the 
winds are wafting magic from the fragrant 
willows as they bestow their soft, cool caresses 
on the fluttering waters? Be we ever so devoted, 
ever so intimate, this brook is always something 
new. We know how elusive is the spirit of 
Nature, seen so vividly along the willow brook, 
and how mysterious is our affection for her. 
Thus many moods develop in the company of 
this gem of the willows, emphasising her charm 
in one spot today in another tomorrow. 

Where else will we find a bit of Nature so 
completely everything that is beautiful? Where 
else is the picturesque so agreeably shown? 
Think of those still waters in warm, diffused 
light; those decorative compositions of sandy 
shores, yellow-green trees, colorful undergrowth, 
and luminous skies. 

We come very close to Nature at the willow 
brook; at each bend in the stream our interest is 
centered on a few elements, and we concentrate 
on them, lingering until the poetic beauty of 
the scene has filtered through the prosaic haze 
of reality that ordinarily clouds our vision. 


Tue WINTER-Woops 


Winter is a magician, a great transformer. 
Yesterday the little hollows, as I looked out over 
the landscape, were filled with warm, beautiful 
browns; the meadows were touched with a 
lingering richness, the forest ways were bright 
with lurking greens, and the hills were as blue 
as one could wish. 

Today, when the sun peeps up over the 
horizon’s edge, it greets a soft sea of white. 
Its first faint light no longer makes golden the 
knolls and high places, but glistens on them 
like silver. The tree-trunks cast blue shadows, 


and the radiance of the morning sun is distinctly 
quiet and gentle. 

Are these the old places that just a few weeks 
ago were ablaze with color, burning with the 
fires of autumn? Is it not natural that we 
should be thrilled by these changes? Compared 
to all other thrills and excitements of life, how 
superior is Nature! how wonderful the work 
she does! 

Winter seems to bring terror to the hearts of 
many people. Is it not because they shut 
themselves away from Nature? Thoreau said: 
“‘We must make root, send out some little fibre 
at least, every winter-day.” 

An unreality seems to possess the earth in 
winter; the mighty silence of the wood is mys- 
terious. There is a stern solidity about the old 
hemlocks, standing against the simple whiteness 
of the snow, that is awesome. The trees of the 
wood are seen in such a direct and open way 
that they take on an unfamiliar look. 

There is, indeed, a certain melancholy whose 
spell pervades the winter woods. The sunny 
stream has not the same warmth of light as it 
flows between snow-wrapped banks; and although 
it still rushes past on its seaward way, its whispers 
are not so gentle, the breezes that follow it not 
so kind as those of summer. 

Yet in these naked woods, beneath this cold 
snow and ice, in the midst of this austerity, all 
of the beautiful and rich verdure of summer is 
lying asleep. 

We should look at winter as did Thoreau, who 
loved all the seasons. He said “I love the 
winter with its imprisonment and cold, for it 
compels the prisoner to try new fields and 
resources.” 

Our love of Nature is a link with something 
better; it stimulates us to try and look through 
her beauty to what is back of it. We cannot 
commune with her without being overwhelmed 
by her deep rhythm of mystery. Therefore, 
in all our journeys around the countryside, we 
must develop the power to dream and follow 
the lure of our dreams. 

We are afraid to be imaginative, we hesitate 
to let our dream-fancies possess us; and in just 
the degree we fail, Nature’s beauty and charm 
will be meaningless. Let us roam the country- 
side, then, with a sensitive vision, knowing that, 
according to our mood, Nature will show us her 
treasures. 

Sometimes I see my ideal landscape at the 
stream-side, where the bowers of trees shower 
beauty upon me; sometimes where the fields 
become lost in perspective and rural loveliness 
rests the eye. On other days my inspiration 
lies in the mystery of shadow, or the exquisite 
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THE WINTER-WOODS 


suggestion of color. Often it is broad and beauti- 
fully balanced meadow lands that delight me: 
and, in certain moods, just to watch the wind 
as it blows and sways the field-grass is enough. 

In varying degrees will our rambles around 
the countryside be enjoyed; but no doubt each 
of us has, in his own particular territory, a 
Hill Road, a Valley River, an Old Bridge, a 
Willow Brook, and a Winter Woods, and Nature 
is always beckoning. The best that I can wish 
my readers is that they enjoy theirs as much 
as I enjoy mine. 

[We always feel indebted to Mr. Hodges for 
giving us something to think about along lines 
which are too often neglected. This modern 
world of so-called efficiency, mass production, 
and speed needs to be brought up short and 
reminded that there is still an important place 
for relaxation, quiet, the song of birds, nodding 
flowers, woodlands, and the everlasting hills. 
There are those who may see little of photo- 
graphic value in Mr. Hodges’ prose-poem. To 
them, the absence of formulas, stop-numbers, 
shutter-speeds, and mention of lenses used 
renders the article of little value. We would 
ask such good friends whether technical data 


FREDERICK B. HODGES 


are really of any value to the man or the woman 
who sees no beauty in the scenes which Mr. 
Hodges describes? Surely technical data of 
itself never did, and never will, inspire anyone 
to make a beautiful picture. First there must 
be the love and the understanding of the beauti- 
ful, which in turn stimulates the desire to record 
beauty. Then come technical data to help 
make the record a beautiful reality. 

On the next page is an article by Mr. Rice 
written from an angle which many readers may 
not have considered. Here, again, photography 
is more than just a group of formulas, lenses, 
cameras, and shutter-speeds. If photography is 
really an art—and we believe that it is—there 
must be more than technical data to make it live 
and grow. We must take time to become attuned 
to those deeper and finer things which are 
fundamental rather than superficial. Photo- 
graphy, of itself, cannot be an art, cannot interpret 
nature, inspire, or have a soul unless a man 
or a woman has the eyes to see and the heart 
to understand, and then employs the camera- 
lens as a sensitive, truthful, and _ beautiful 
method of interpretation of what is seen and 
understood.—Ep1Tor. | 
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A Hope and an Assurance Through Photography 


JESSE RICE 


13N AM just an ordinary everyday house- 


S painter, and my wife and I are poor 
people financially. We own no 


property and probably never will. 
Neither will I be able to give my 
boys the advantages that many others enjoy, 
or will them any particular item or characteristic 
trait that will gird them with additional power 
to cope with lifes’ problems, when I eventually 
fade out of the world’s activities. Yet I trust 
that they—these boys of mine—will one day 


learn to pick up my camera, hie themselves away, © 


and find the picture which somehow has always 
managed to escape me. Then I shall pat myself 
on the back with the remark, ‘“‘Not so bad, old 
man. Notsobad.” For if I am able to instill a 
wee seed into their characters which will sprout 
and grow into a love for the great outdoors, 
have I done so badly? No, I think not. In my 
humble opinion, a man who loves nature, and 
all connected with it, will love the Maker. 
In other words, they are synonymous. You can- 
not love one without the other. Not consciously, 
perhaps; but yet, show me the man who can 
get out under the canopied starlight of the 
heavens, view the million worlds hung out there 
in the infinite limits of eternal space—like a 
gigantic signboard to refute that old monkey 
theory—without feeling the power which governs 
the myriads of star or world groups and swings 
them in their endless revolutions through space 
to the accuracy of split seconds. There is too 
much system and order there for mere happen- 
ings. And, again, there is the seasonal life of the 
flowers, weeds, grasses—of all growing things, 
in fact. All these contribute their testimony as 
witnesses of a Higher Power. Or to get back to 
the original thought, all Nature and her com- 
potent parts are living examples of the handwork 
of that Power. So it follows, if I have instilled a 
love for God’s work in the hearts of my little 


‘ boys, I have also transplanted a love for God, 


and also, as a natural sequence, a respect, love, 
and consideration for all humanity. You may 
wonder how I expect photography to bring 
about a closer relationship, or at least become a 
contributing factor, in that relationship with the 
Supreme Being. ‘To illustrate—an imaginary 
talk with my children. We have ascended the 
high hill overlooking the town. 

“Boys, down yonder is the town. On our 
left, below us, the Ohio is silently flowing past. 
Up above or around us is a Power that no one 
knows personally, that none has seen, that some 


of us can feel, depending upon how receptive we 
are. Now some folk know that power as God 
or Almighty, some as Providence, maybe many 
as Coincidence, and not a few can get no contact 
whatever when they tune in. For these I feel 
sorry. To me and you, boys, I want him known 
as God Supreme, All Powerful. He was my 
mother’s and my father’s God and their father’s 
father’s grandfather’s father’s father’s God all 
down the line of posterity. Surely we will not 
begin by calling Him out of turn now. Do you 
see that tree just beginning to put forth buds or 
that bunch of grass just peeping through the 
earth? As the rainbow is hung in a great curved 
arch from one horizon to another in remembrance 
of God’s promise that there shall never be 
another flood, so likewise the budding trees and 
peeping grasses are remembrances to a dead 
season and promises of the new. Or that cropping 
of slatestone and clay at the foot of the bluff 
where the graceful Ohio in its sweep to the 
Mississippi has uncovered sure signs of coal. 
The river, an instrument—the cropping, a 
symbol. Another promise. 

“Now here is my Graflex. Use it after you 
have thoroughly mastered its working-principles. 
Study the subject to be photographed—the 
lighting, balance, composition, or masses. Study 
with an open and receptive mind and give your 
impressions plenty of thought. Try to get into 
the picture what you think and how you feel 
at the time, the power behind the lighting or. in 
the mass formation—the many colors and their 
source, cause, and effect. Try for the picture, 
and possibly you will get it all sometime. There 
will be many, many failures and discourage- 
ments. There will be times when the camera is 
laid aside for a season, perhaps, but always 
brought forth again if you are a true disciple 
and sincere in your desire to interpret the 
beauties of nature. Just keep on trying and 
studying; and, if you do not get the picture, 
you will at least get something that money 
can’t buy and no one can take away. Religion? 
I don’t know. We'll just call it “The Contact.’ ”’ 

This isn’t exactly a religious treatise. In fact, 
I am not religious in the sense that most folks 
measure religion. I haven’t been inside a church 
for a year. I sometimes swear like Sindbad the 
Sailor when things go wrong, and am not averse 
to having a nip of something occasionally. 
Moreover, my matter-of-fact painter friends 
would make fun of me. unmercifully if they saw 
this side; and I should probably defend myself 
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by stating that the intention was to analyse 
the reaction that comes from trying to under- 
stand Nature and her moods, or, at least, my 
reactions when I take to moralizing. 

I realize that my pictures will never hang in 
the salons of the country to be greeted with 
“Oh’s” and ‘“‘Ah’s’”’, ‘““Wonderful’”’, ““Beautiful’’, 
and so forth. I know very little of composition 
or art-principles, yet I get pleasure and peace 
from the silent or roaring rivers, the rocky cliffs, 
the tree in bloom or leaf, the waving grass, the 
misty morning or the dusky shadows of evening, 
and the contours of the hills with their blue sky 
backgrounds or billowing cloud-forms. In all 
I see the majesty of a Power so sublime and 
powerful, and yet so gentle, that the petty 
raillery of our art-critics fades away into insigni- 
ficant nothingness. Why change the viewpoint 
when observing the Great Dipper or the Milky 
Way—or, more earthly things, the Grand 
Canyon or Niagara Falls? But it is not my 
intention to start a quarrel with the critics. 
We could not improve without their necessary 
fault-finding proclivities, and I only regret that I 
haven’t the understanding and training which 
to them is bread and butter. For then, pos- 
sibly, I could catch that elusive something which 
I cannot define and which is always absent 
when the picture is made. Observe, for instance, 
a sunset, done by the greatest of all artists— 
Nature. Is there a critic who can suggest better 
colors, better perspective or atmosphere, different 
lighting or viewpoint? We stand in awe before 
this beautiful work because we know this as the 
most wonderful art at its best. The tints are 
Nature’s own, and I know from a long experience 
with many colors that the graduated and fairy- 
like transparent schemes are impossible to dupli- 
cate with camera or brush. The lighting per- 
spective and viewpoint are natural attributes 
and cannot be changed or improved upon. So 
why should I worry when the greatest of all 
painters has hung the magnificent canvas up 
there just above the horizon for my enjoyment 
and education? Here is where photography 
teaches. I try to make a picture and fail. 
Again I am attracted by the beautiful colors and 
forms. I try again and fail; but I have learned 


something in that failure. The next time I 
observe; I wonder about the lights and colors 
and the effect of their registration on the sensitive 
film. I realise that my instrumentsare mechanical 
mediums. Nature will not be met half-way. 
She says, ‘““Take me as I am or leave me. I will 
not come to you. There’s no compromise— 
no middle ground. I will not accommodate 
myself to the mere whimsies of film and lens. 
If my moods are to be caught and held, you 
must make your man-made tools conform to 
my will.” And so I learn, of both, observance, 
patience, and care. I have learned in a measure 
through photography my own importance, to 
wit: an infinitesimal mite on a billiard ball in a 
hundred billion miles of space. A sense of 
values! 

Again, it has given me a better understanding 
of the universal scheme. It has also helped me 
to realise the futility of striving for an under- 
standing of things shrouded in mystery and to 
leave the solution to One who doeth all things 
well. Faith. 

*Tis true enough that my photographs do not 
show much feeling or force. To most folks they 
are just very ordinary plain prints, To me, 
many of them have registered back onto the 
film of my consciousness a manifestation of 
nature in some form. I know the importance of 
light, lines, masses, balance, and so forth, to 
make a really successful picture, but I cannot 
apply them, for I don’t know how. You ask, 
then, ‘““How do you expect to teach your boys?” 
I don’t. I aim merely to point the way and 
leave methods to a greater teacher. 

In conclusion, I thank God for a God who 
can enter into the human heart and mind and 
from there reflect Himself onto a summer sunset 
or into a cloud-formation or into a hundred 
and one things that we encounter in our daily 
routine; also One who readily reads the motives 
and weaknesses that beset us in defeat and sup- 
plies the courage and strength for other attempts 
—Yes, One who always understands and in that 
understanding reaches out from across the gap 
that separates earth from the courthouse in the 
sky, with the silent assurance: ‘Lo, I am with 
you alway, even unto the end”’. 
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<aABIT is a fearful and wonderful 
S| thing. Be it bad, it may lead 
fy] one far astray. Be it good, it will 


stony trails. One habit every 
beginner in photographic work must form, and 
follow, if he hopes to succeed, is to write all 
important data on the things he works with. 
Begin with the first purchase made, if it is only a 
package of hypo. Put the date of its purchase 
on the container, and do this with every package 
or bottle of chemicals, every box of plates and 
films, every packet of paper. Make notations 
in a memorandum-book of the serial numbers 
of camera, lens, and shutter. Materials may be 
laid away and forgotten for a time, and memory 
alone will not assist one, on finding them, in 
determining their age and probable usefulness. 
Camera or lens may be stolen or lost, and in that 
event the memorandum-book may help. 

Equally important is the writing of full data 
on a margin of every plate and film. Each 
shipmaster has his log, and this is written up at 
the end of the day, while incidents, seemingly 
trivial at the time, are fresh in his mind. Fre- 
quently one of these notations becomes important 
later on, in disputes, litigation, disasters. 

Let the negative be a page in your logbook, 
and record on a margin all the data connected 
“with its making. As one acquires knowledge, 
it will be useful to compare old negatives with 
new ones; interesting to note the results attained 
is using this or that system of working; instruc- 
tive to see the effects obtained in employing 
various lenses. These working-data may even 
prove important in the fixing of dates. For 
example, one day two friends were discussing 
cut-films. One said they were comparatively 
new; the other that they were old as the hills. 
My opinion being asked for, I said I had some 
cut-films that were quite old, and if marked, 
as they should be, perhaps would help. The 
films were found, and, luckily for me, were 
marked with a year in the 90’s. At another 
time the year of the Galveston hurricane was 
questioned, and I found two negatives bearing 
the date when the tail-end of that great storm 
reached the place I was then in. These negatives 
are even more interesting memorials to me now 
for the reason that I was in the backwoods at the 
time and thought I had had quite an unpleasant 
experience. Arriving back in town a week later, 
I heard of the disaster on the Gulf, compared 
with which our part was a mere breeze. 


Some Notes for Beginners 
PERRY D. FRAZER 


Morion-Pictures THatT HELP 


Although motion-pictures merely amuse some 
people, the amateur photographer may also study 
the effects and thereby gain knowledge that 
will assist materially in his work with the so- 
called still camera. There are some authors 
whose books are atrocious, but the film-versions 
were made in places every amateur photo- 
grapher would love to visit. As a boy I rode a 
pony up and down the mountains and deserts of 
the Southwest. As photography was then an 
unopened book to me, I find great pleasure now 
in viewing the results of good photography in 
that glorious region—studying the scenes, and 
trying to decide just how I would tackle similar 
problems were it possible to revisit the old 
haunts. 

Some of the magazines tell how various pictures 
were made, and these descriptions help one 
when he views the films. One often wishes he 
might stop the projection-machine now and 
then, in order to examine more carefully the 
details impossible to study in the brief time 
given. Some films are exasperating in that many 
of the most elaborate and beautiful effects are 
cut down to only a few feet. In other pictures 
soft-focus lenses are so overworked that otherwise 
beautiful faces are made to appear flat and 
uninteresting. Anyone who may be permitted 
to watch the movie cameramen at work will pick 
up useful hints for adoption in his amateur work. 
The utilisation of lights and screens alone is a 
valuable lesson. The employment of floodlights 
may help one in portraiture, as he can easily 
adopt one in a makeshift way at home. Manu- 
facturers are marketing portable devices that 
are not costly, which with a little ingenuity may 
be used in one’s work. 

With these facts in mind, the owner of an 
F/4.5 lens need not change it for a faster lens in 
order to attain desired effects. Instead, a nominal 
outlay will provide a floodlight that will give 
abundant illumination for still pictures indoors. 
Nor is it necessary to use high-power lamps that 
may blow out one’s fuses on a Sunday when no 
repair men are available. Instead, one may use 
200 or 300-watt lamps with safety, and obtain 
from one or two of these sufficient light for 
exposures when the sitter is quiet for a few 
moments. 


TRANSPARENCY PRACTICE 


When a beginner attempts to do a thing that 
is new to him, quite often he goes about it 
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timidly, and, if failure results, he considers the 
thing too difficult, and lets it go at that. Why 
not practice first? 

For amusement on a winter or rainy evening, 
try transparency making. Transparencies are 
very nice to have, or to give to one’s friends, 
and they are no more difficult to make than 
bromide enlargements. Now for a bit of practice, 
before spending any money for transparency 
plates. 

Every amateur has on hand plates or films 
that are too old to be used with confidence. 
Use them up for practice. The manufacturers 
would not tell you this, but very fair trans- 
parencies may be made from them—good enough 
for a beginning; so that you may see, as you 
gain experience, what a real transparency should 
be like. 

The size does not matter, though five-seven or 
larger is advised. Use what you have—plain 
or ortho plates, cut-films, even film-packs. Choose 
a negative that is not too dense, say a land- 
scape, with nice lights and shadows, and place it 
in the enlarging camera just as you would for 
a bromide enlargement. Focus on a sheet of 
paper the same size as the plate or film you 
intend to use, turn off the light in the camera, 
put plate in position, turn up the light, and try 
an exposure of ten seconds. This is about right 
for an average 5x7 plate, an eight-inch lens, 
and a 200-watt mazda lamp. For a lens of 
shorter focus the time would be slightly less; 
for a smaller lamp, longer. 

Any good developer for lantern-slides will 
serve. Try this one at 65°F: 


15 grains 
55 grains 
Sodium carbonate.................. 55 grains 
Potassium 7 grains 


Development should be complete in from nine 
to twelve minutes. Do not carry it so far as 
for a negative, for the transparency should be 
rather thin. For a beginning, remove the posi- 
tive when detail seems complete and the outlines 
show faintly on the back. Rinse, then fix until 
the plate looks clean and black, wash for an hour, 
swab both sides with a tuft of wet cotton, then 
dry. Any acid-fixing bath will answer. 

If the positive is a plate, mount with a sheet 
of clean glass over face—the emulsion side— 
binding the edges with passepartout or lantern- 
slide binding tape. If a film positive, mount 
between two sheets of glass, binding as above. 

After making a dozen or so positives from old 
plates or films, so that you will have a few 
makeshift transparencies to use in making com- 


parisons, work with good transparency plates, 
following the manufacturer’s instructions as to 
developing. By that time you will feel more 
confident. 

Some of us admire good negatives, and care 
little for prints or enlargements from them. 
Make positives from these negatives. The 
result will please you, and studying them will 
aid you in making still better negatives. 


CarryInG CasE 


Now and then one wants a camera-carrying 
case of a special shape or size. All specials are 
expensive. Try making one. My poor sketches 
illustrate a pattern of the simplest form—a case 
in one piece, with only two T-shaped seams to 
sew—and, of course, the few stitches needed to 
join the two corners of the cover, and the short 
straps at the ends for D-rings. 

A piece of fairly stiff black leather of ample 
size may be purchased for about fifty cents; a 
catch for the cover, and two brass D-rings will 
cost only a trifle. Waxed black linen thread, 
needle, awl, and knife will complete the 
necessities. 


In the sketch the dimensions are given for a 
case for a 314 x 4144 camera. The black outlines 
show the full size of case, the dotted lines indicat- 
ing where the leather is to be folded, and this 
gives inside size. Of course, these figures are 
arbitrary, merely a guide. They indicate a 
finished size of 6x 5x 2% inches. If a case 7 
inches deep, 6 inches wide, and 4 inches thick, 
for example, is wanted, then the four side-pieces 
(C-A and B-D) must each be 2 inches wide, and 
bottom and top must be larger. 

Cut out the leather as indicated, wet it 
thoroughly, then fold as shown by the dotted 
lines. The corners C and D will meet at the 
top, corners A and B at center (E) of bottom. 
Starting at one end, sew a seam across bottom, 
making the holes with awl as you go along. 
Now make holes opposite one another in the 
end pieces. This may be done by using an edge 
of a bit of plank. Butt the ends of leather, 
and sew over and under, so that the stitches will 
lie crosswise of the ends of case on the outside 
but will lie at an angle inside. The alternative 
would be to use a curved awl and shoemakers’ 
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Case Complete - Seam Detail - 


waxed ends, but to do neat work like this 
requires quite a bit of practice. 

After the seams at both ends have been 
finished, fold the top and fit the corner H of the 
end-flap to front of cover at M and sew it at 
each corner. This completes the case proper. 

D-rings may be attached to ends of case by 
using a bit of leather, folded, and a rivet; or by 


am I writing all this? Well, in 
order that you may know what it is 
all about and not blame me if you 
read it, I shall let you in on the 
secret. I believe that there are a 
number of camera-users who aspire to write, or 
desire to combine writing with their picture-work 
to enable them to make a little extra money, yet 
who hesitate, through fear of failure, or through 
not knowing just how to begin. 

I have read a number of “‘do” and “don’t” 
articles for would-be writers or embryo writers; 
but it occurred to me that showing some pictures 
which actually got by the editors, with a few 
general remarks as to how they were used, might 
encourage some struggling worker who is sorely 
tempted to give up the fight. 

So my apology for this perpetration is that the 
effort is begot by a desire to help some fellow 
worker—not to point to myself or my work as an 
example of successful achievement. While I am 
fighting to hold on to the first rung of the ladder, 
whose steps seem legion, I feel that the one above 
will be easier to grasp once I get myself properly 
balanced on the one just attained. I would not 
even so much as recommend that anyone under- 
take similar work; but if necessity or inclination 
suggests it to others, I can say, by way of encour- 
agement, that I have enjoyed the work and have 
a feeling that I am going to get by. 

The pictures I am sending are submitted with 
a full knowledge and admission that they are not 
artistically or technically perfect; they were made 


How My Camera Helped in Newspaper Work 


FRANK REEVES 


sewing for use with strap and snaps. If the 
strap goes around the case, a leather-loop at each 
end of the case will serve. The cover may be 
secured with a snap-catch like those used on 
sample-cases. 

Trim all edges smooth and blacken them with 
shoe dye; lacking this, use lampblack and 
glycerine. When this is dry, rub all edges and 
seams with beeswax, then polish with any round 
tool, heated until quite warm. Of course, all 
corners must be neatly folded, and, after the 
seams are finished, while the leather is still 
damp, this straightening may be done over the 
edge of a piece of board, tapping corners with a 
light mallet. Let the leather dry, then coat 
inside of cover at the hinge with viscol or any 
leather preservative, so that frequent opening 
and closing will not crack the leather. 


under varying and sometimes trying conditions. 
Be that as it may, all of them got by editors and 
became potential revenue-producers by forming 
a peg on which to hang a story. Regardless of 
how much photographic ability you possess, 
there will be plenty to tax it; on the other hand, 
even if your experience is limited, you can find 
numerous subjects that will yield to your efforts. 

Eighteen months ago I found myself back in 
my native State after an absence of two years. 
The return had been due to a personal reason; 
so that I was confronted with the necessity of 
finding a job in order that a family of three might 
eat and have the necessary clothes to wear. I 
confidently started out to make a connection 
with some firm in need of a man with my experi- 
ence. Instead, I learned that employers were 
thinking more about reducing than increasing 
their help, due to a business-depression that 
happened to be making a call to this locality. 
Looking for employment was somewhat like look- 
ing for the needle in the haystack—there were 
plenty of places to look; but jobs were about 
as hard to find as the proverbial hen’s teeth. 

As my expectancy list dwindled from day to 
day, I experienced a renewed urge to try the 
newspapers. Although I was totally lacking in 
experience in such work, I had harbored a desire 
for years to try my hand; steady and exacting 
employment had prevented—unless I cut loose 
from my regular work, and this I did not have 
the nerve to do. Now I was free to try, provided 
I could get a job. 
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GIRL WITH PECANS 


When I totaled my qualifications for such 
employment, I must confess that it was with 
some misgivings that I decided to try, especially 
after meeting so often “No help needed” in 
occupations where I knew I possessed reasonable 
qualifications. About all my inventory showed 
was a long-standing desire to do newspaper- 
work— a desire now urged by necessity that I do 
something—and a familiarity with the workings 
of a Graflex camera which I had bought several 
years ago in a moment of extravagance in order 
that I might pursue my photographic hobby 
in a more satisfactory manner. Since its pur- 
chase, as the result of some study, a good measure 
of practice, and a generous helping of luck, 
I had been able to expose, develop, and print 
a few pictures that had been thought well enough 
of by certain art-editors to appear in their 
rotogravure sections. It was to one of these 
papers I went—a paper with a daily circulation 
of more than 100,000 copies and which was 
distributed over a large rural and small-town 
area. 

My mental negative of the interview with the 
managing editor is somewhat fogged—perhaps 
it was developed in too strong a light, in a room 
too large, and amidst the clicking of too many 
typewriters. I had to walk the entire length 
of the room to reach his desk. I could feel every 
eye in the building boring into my back; when I 
went to leave, I had the feeling that they were 
giving me the “once over” again as I walked out. 
After I got on the outside and realised how I 


was perspiring, I wondered how those poor 
people managed to work in that room. 

Well, I got a job, and I did not get a job. 
This is how it ended. Whether I convinced the 
editor that I could turn in copy, or whether he 
was actuated by a desire to get rid of me, I do 
not know; but he said that he was willing to pay 
for such copy and pictures as I could furnish 
that he could use. He added that I could 
generalise or specialise on any particular depart- 
ment covered by the paper—that I could work 
wherever I thought best. 

For many reasons I preferred to stay in the 
city—a great big reason being that it was cheaper. 
A little reasoning convinced me that I would 
come out a poor second working in this field 
against men who, with years of experience, 
would be looking for the very news I hoped to 
find. The size and elasticity of the territory I 
could cover was in a way a handicap. A special 
assignment to any locality would have removed 
some competition, or furnished a co-worker. 

The evening paper helped me to decide where 
I should work; the next day found me one 
hundred miles away in a new oil-field that had 
been discovered by the bringing in of a ‘‘wild 
cat” test. I made a picture of the derrick and 
crew—one showing the erection of storage- 
tanks to care for the oil. These I sent along 
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with a story as to the depth, its approximate 
flush production, its location, survey, and 
abstract number of the land on which it was 
drilled, and they were all used. I have since 
learned that a picture of a new well, a well that 
is especially deep or shallow, or has been produc- 
ing for a long time, when accompanied by a 
short, accurate story, is acceptable to almost 
any paper having an oil-page. 

In the matter of getting information in the 
oil-field, I found the two extremes—one class 
will give you very little, and the other a large 
amount. One, perhaps, does not care to tell his 
business to everyone; and the other often knows 
very little about what he is trying to tell you, 
or is giving out information with the hope of 
helping some promotion-scheme he or some 
friend is fostering. 

The next day I got a picture of the man who 
owned the land on which the oil was found, 
a picture of his rather modest farm-home and a 
story about the family—how long they had 
lived there and, now that they were at least 
comfortably fixed, what they expected to do. 
To convey some idea of the activity of the field, 
I made a picture of the restaurant, which was 
built of scrap-boards. One side and end had 
been left open for the customers—the oil-field 
never sleeps, so that it was open day and night 
and did not need doors. 

This brought a letter from the oil-editor asking 
me to keep an eye out for oil-activities. If I 
overlooked anything, it was unintentional; 
I photographed everything pertaining to the 
development of oil, and especially if it was a 
little unusual. Derricks, individuals, street- 
scenes of towns that had sprung up overnight, 
casin-head gasoline-plants—all furnished material. 

In the matter of pictures, if you can get them 
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FRANK REEVES 


THE OLD SCOUT 


to show action—escaping steam from the boiler, 
or men doing their regular work—the editor will 
welcome them. The proximity of other derricks 
adds to the interest. 

Later I arranged to serve an oil-publication on 
the same basis. By making different views I was 
able to increase my returns from a visit to a field. 
It is well to select publications that are not in 
direct competition, and by furnishing different 
pictures I found no complications. 

The picture of the girl with the pecan nuts 
was one of five that formed a lgyout for a Sunday 
edition and carried a 2,000-word story. It dealt 
with a section of the country that ships a number 
of cars of pecans from native trees. One picture 
showed an unusually large pecan-tree that has a 
record as a very prolific producer of exceptionally 
well-filled and flavored nuts; another was an 
attractive but typical river-scene in the pecan 
country; the fourth picture showed a number of 
loaded wagons transferring sacked pecans to 
freight cars; the fifth was a picnic party among 
the trees. 

These pictures assisted my written description; 
for instance, the river-picture and the picnic- 
party helped to create a human interest and a 
chance to describe where and how they are 
gathered. The girl with the pecans enabled the 
reader to form some idea of the size of the pecans. 
The picture of the tree and shipping-scenes were 
vehicles that assisted to convey some idea of their 
productiveness and commercial possibilities. 

Another pecan story centered around a picture 
of a man—an Englishman by birth—and a native 
tree that he chanced to discover; the pecans from 
this tree had very thin hulls, and were very meaty 
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and well flavored. The story, however, was 
made possible by the fact that for years he had 
sent a barrel of these nuts to English royalty 
as well as furnishing certain well-known Ameri- 
cans with shipments. 

A chance remark about the first post-office 
building in a Western county started me asking 
questions. I located it—a log structure rotting 
down. I was able to find a man who had received 
mail through it. The mail arrived once each 
week by stage, and the postmaster knew the 
dread of an Indian attack. I placed an auto- 
mobile beside the building, and then made a pic- 
ture. I got a close-up of the man to insert into 
the cut. This gave me a combination for a story 
dealing with early-day history in contrast to 
recent developments—paved roads, automobiles, 
compared with wagon trains and slow service. 

A picture of a strutting gobler and a flock of 
turkeys, and another picture showing a number 
of dressed birds ready for cold storage, with a 
story on facts and figures on growing and market- 
ing, in addition to a description of the killing, 
cleaning, and packing for carload shipments to 
the city-markets, drew considerable space in a 
Sunday edition just before Thanksgiving. 

Some pictures of the ruins of an old fort built 
to protect the frontier from the Indians got by 
two editors for non-competitive publications. 
The story was obtained by talking to the few 
remaining early settlers. 

Virtually every community or town has one 
or more persons doing something differently— 
it may be the master farmer of the county or it 
may be a freak toy-maker; but these persons are 
there if you will take the time to dig them out. 
And a little time will often pay big returns. 
The chances are, if you ask if there is anyone 
doing anything unusual, that the answer will be 
no; the townsfolk have known of it so long that, 
to them, it is not unusual, or they may be inclined 
to class it as peculiar or a cranky idea. 

A picture of two men shaking hands would be 
rather ordinary; but when it happens to be the 
first time they have met in sixty years, that 
makes it different. Chances are that they will 
be giad to pose shaking hands instead of looking 
at the camera. Not long ago I made such a 
picture, and it developed that the last time they 
saw each other they were serving as scouts—one 
of them served directly under Kit Carson, and 
made a very picturesque figure in his scout- 
costume. He was unusually active despite his 
ninety years, and rode a horse like a man scarcely 
more than half his age. He had a striking 
resemblance to the late Buffalo Bill, and a picture 
of him on horseback sold along with the other. 
About a year ago, when Sergeant Alvin York 


was making a tour of the country, while visiting 
a stock-show he expressed the regret that his 
“hill people’ did not have some of the well-bred 
cattle. A prominent Hereford breeder said he 
would be willing to give him a choice female for 
his school. A picture of Sergeant York and 
R. V. Colbert, the man who gave him the heifer, 
standing beside the animal, was readily used 
along with the story. Not only did the State 
paper use it, but an agricultural and livestock 
journal paid for using it; and a copy of the print, 
sent to N. E. A. Cleveland, brought a check for 
$3—not much, but a fair amount for making and 
mailing an extra print. 

County and district fairs furnish copy for 
considerable space if you will list the winners of 
the different classes in poultry, livestock, agri- 
culture, club-work, and so on. Readers of a 
paper—particularly in the vicinity of a fair, like 
to know how their neighbors come out, and those 
who enter the different contests are not averse 
to seeing their names in print. 

Pictures of the first-prize winners of livestock 
are practically certain to be used. I have found 
individuals and officials not only willing but 
anxious to co-operate in the matter of furnishing 
data and helping to get the pictures in order to 
have the publicity. 

I had such good luck reporting and making 
pictures of the first few fairs that other towns 
asked that I be sent to their fair. This resulted 
in my being put on a regular salary and sent 
wherever conditions suggested. I specialised on 
fairs for about two months, and filled in on other 
things when time permitted. 

When photographing animals at fairs, obtru- 
sive backgrounds were the rule rather than the 
exception—always something in the way. I 
soon learned that the art-room could handle 
such cases nicely by changing an unsightly 
building into a clear sky. 

When a lady was declared winner for her dis- 
trict in the matter of fruits and vegetables put 
into cans, it suggested a story. I got her to 
stand by her table, on which several cans of 
fruit had been placed, while I made a picture; 
then I made a picture of the farm-home. A short 
account of her work sold to the State paper. 
Later, when it was learned that she was cham- 
pion in the State contest for the total number of 
cans of fruits, vegetables, and meats put up in 
one year, I was able to furnish a farm-paper a 
story and picture for their canning number. 

Children make a universal appeal; and, if you 
are making a picture of a large pumpkin, water- 
melon, ear of corn, or other farm-product, a 
child will add to its interest as a picture and 
increase its revenue possibilities from copy. 
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FRANK REEVES 


“THE COURTHOUSE” 


An editor may handle your copy in a manner 
that will suggest that he is not human—at least, 
you may feel that way about it; but he is intensely 
human where pictures are concerned. If you 
doubt this, include a pretty girl in a natural pose 
in a picture, and send it along and see if it comes 
back. 

A banker in a small town in a locality that is 
especially adapted to the growing of fruits and 
vegetables proved to be a very profitable subject 
for me. He cultivated a twelve-acre tract of 
land on the edge of town. It was his hobby, and 
he did a great deal of the work before and after 
office-hours. I got material for several stories 
that totaled seven or eight columns and an equal 
number of pictures. His daughter and another 
young lady willingly posed, and added much to 
the effectiveness of the picture. 

An unusually pretentious ranch building 
attracted my attention, and I made some 
inquiries. The building was originally a court- 
house for a western county. When the county 
lines were changed, and the town of 1000 inhab- 
itants left, the courthouse was abandoned. 
After standing vacant for about twenty years 
it was converted into the unusual modern ranch 
home which attracted my attention. An account 
of this little discovery resulted in a cheque. 


While driving along the road one day, I 
noticed a man and boy loading sweet potatoes. 
I stopped and talked to him awhile about his 
method of growing potatoes. Then I told him 
I should like to make some pictures and use 
what he had told me in a story for the paper. 
He was interested, and said: ““Go ahead; but I 
can’t see what good it will do anyone to know 
how I grow potatoes’’. 

I selected a few of the largest potatoes, and 
made a close-up of the boy holding them. They 
used a team and plow to turn them out of the 
ground, and then picked them up and put them 
into crates. I made a picture of them working 
with the team, and the crates of potatoes in the 
foreground—yes, indeed, the agricultural editor 
used them. 

This farmer told me of a neighbor that spe- 
cialised in making sorghum molasses—more 
pictures, and another story that included his 
marketing-method. 

All papers will not be interested in the things 
I have mentioned, but they will be interested in 
the industries that form the basis of support for 
their localities; and there is where you must look 
if you expect to exchange some of the results 
from your camera and typewriter for some of 
the newspaper’s money. A New Hampshire 
editor would hardly be interested in a story on 
the best way to grow oranges, nor would a 
Florida editor be interested in one on the proper 
method of installing plumbing to avoid freezing 
during zero weather. 

After doing this class of newspaper-work for 
six months, I was offered a job as publicity man; 
it sounded so interesting that I took it. In 
another six months I received an offer to come 
back to the newspaper with a regular job in 
charge of a department, and I made the change; 
but that is another story. 

I claim, however, that my camera is directly 
responsible for getting a chance at this work—a 
camera that I bought as a hobby, and on which 
some of my friends said I was wasting time and 
money, not to mention phpsical effort. 
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The Photo Charm of San Francisco 


RAYMOND A. WOHLRABE 


AN FRANCISCO. Is it the gos- 
samer of the fog that creeps in the 
evening over the bulwark of Twin 
Peaks and into the lap of it? Is it 
the wheedling of wheeling gulls and 
the sharp grunt of tugboats on the gray of bay 
that charms? Or perhaps it is the glitter and 
glamor of the shops of Market Street, or the 
atmosphere of the Orient that streams through 
the alleyways and out of the chinks and from 
under the upturned eaves that cast shadows upon 
the smeary pavement of Grant Avenue. Or it 
may be the Embarcadero, where the cargo- 
booms of merchantmen poke at the sky. It is 
there that are piled the bales of silk and tobacco 
and rice and what-not carried across the travel- 
lanes of the sea, and there that crews that are 
Chinese or Portuguese or Cornishmen pull and 
tug and shove and swear at that which fills the 
holds of ships. Charming, fascinating, every 
bit of it. But here is a city with a greater charm 
if you are one of that clan that carries a camera. 

San Francisco is a city of thousands of pic- 
tures. They lurk in the shadows of its shacks 
and gleam from the porticos of its mansions. 
It has felt the touch of Spain in early youth. 
Through the portals of its Golden Gate has 
crept the breath of the Far East, and a more 
gentle breath from Samoa and Tahiti. It is a 
trade-mart of America and a city of the world. 
That has made of San Francisco a most fertile 
field for he who hunts for pictures. 

Who has ever asked of San Francisco and 
never asked of its Chinatown? Up Market 
Street to Grant Avenue and two blocks to your 
right will bring you into the heart of it. Here, 
if the sellers of jade and silk and blackwood, or 
the venders of lilies and birds do not prove a 
greater magnet, your interest in photography 
will lead you into a world of picture possibilities. 
Around almost every corner you will find them. 
Wrinkled, wispy faces in a cloud of the blue of 
smoke that creeps upward from the bowls of 
long-stemmed pipes. Ribbons of greasy meat 
in the meat-shops of the Oriental, along with the 
varnished carcasses of fowl. Black alpaca 
pant-legs that flap along the avenue. Earrings 
of jade that dangle from the lobes of Chinese 
ears. The pageantry of an Oriental funeral. All 
in this section of the city where the alleyways 
are filled with queer smells and shadows, and 
the streets look over the scalloped roofs of those 
streets next below. 


Farther along, this Grant Avenue that is the 
artery of Chinatown melts into the pinks, grays, 
bright blues, and bright yellows of Columbus 
Avenue—an avenue of French and _ Italian 
restaurants. | Wide — sloping — cobblestoned. 
Lighted by the lights of street-lamps that might 
just as well have been the street-lamps of Naples. 
Little Italy. One can ramble on to more of it 
on Telegraph Hill. 

There are many subjects for the camera on 
Telegraph Hill and along the wharves of the bay 
that lie below it. I remember one of those 
delightful blue-sky mornings that I climbed 
down the side of it. There were the gaudy flags 
of washings whipping from the clothes-line. 
Along the sidewalks dried vegetables and cabbage- 
leaves. Goats tethered in the vacant lots that 
are the cliffs of that hillside—goats that “‘blah”’ 
at the passerby. And alive with the black- 
haired, dark-eyed children of Italian descent. 

Fishermen’s Wharf, too, is a hothouse of 
character studies for the camera. Stroll along 
the street and listen to the babble of Italian 
tongues about the stoves where the day’s catch 
of crab and lobster are getting their plunge into 
boiling water. There wait the fishing-smacks 
with the cargoes they have brought in. A 
chance for pictures of the life and work of folks 
who fish. 

One of the most beautiful scenes in all San 
Francisco is that of the Old Palace of Fine Arts, 
on the site of the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 
Old, unused, falling into decay, nevertheless this 
structure and the lagoon and trees and shrubs 
about it form a splendid subject for bits of 
artistic photography. 

Then along the shoreline of the bay and 
out near the Golden Gate lies Land’s End, 
another paradise for the photographer. Rugged 
seacoast. Mighty boulders. Mighty waves. 
Jutting rocks, black, sharp, and shining under 
the whipping from frothing white breakers. One 
can reach it best by walking along that road 
that leads toward the bay from the Palace of 
the Legion of Honor. 

And just around the corner, past Sutro 
Heights and the Cliff House, lies a smoother, 
gentle strip of beach, glossy where the last of 
the latest breaker has swept. Here are reflec- 
tions. Rippled sand. Swooping gulls. It’s 
just along the seacoast south of Golden Gate. 
Behind it stretches the Coney Island of San 
Francisco, Golden Gate Park. Farther south, 
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In Golden Gate Park Monument of Civic Pride An Artery of Chinatown 
A Memory of Exposition-Days 
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if one cares to walk the mile or so that lies 
between, is a strip of wild, unkempt sand-dunes. 
Drifts of sand, gray and silvery, sprawling across 
the gray-green of tufted reeds and _ grasses. 
Another field for exploration with the camera. 

Golden Gate Park, one of the most beautiful 
parks in all America, is in itself a wealth of 
subjects for the photographer. But to me 
parks are never a source of pictures, if one 
wishes pictures that catch the atmosphere of a 
city. Parks are parks, whether they be in New 
York or Detroit or San Francisco. On the other 
hand, the Embarcadero and Chinatown and 
Columbus Avenue could be nothing but San 
Francisco. 

And daytime is not the only time when this 
Western city charms. It charms again at night. 
There are the silver sabers of its lights that stab 
into the black waters of the bay. From the 
roadway that winds about Twin Peaks, on a 
night when fog is not sifting in, there is spread 
at one’s feet a carpet patterned of twinkling 
lights that covers the humps and pockets that 
is the floor of San Francisco. And, too, if one 
follows out Market Street to the Civic Center, 
he will find a dazzling white dome that looms 
up on the blue-black of the curtain of night. 
There are other buildings of that group that 
make a splendid, substantial tripod. 


There are pictures, for him who cares to _ 


search them out, that are steeped in historic and 
literary interest. The churchyard and _ head- 
stones of Mission Dolores out south of the 


Presidio where, too, are adobe walls and shaded 
fagades and mission bells. In Portsmouth 
Square a treasure ship that is fashioned of 
stone, and recalls the days when Robert Louis 
Stevenson spent his dreaming hours upon its 
benches, A short distance away, the site of old 
Fort Gunnybags. And one might add a hundred 
more. 

Then, when one has searched for and feasted 
on the harvest of pictures the city proper yields, 
there is the bay. Watch the stubs of ferries that 
work like shuttles across its gray when the day 
is foggy, or across its sapphire blue on sunny 
days. From below the clock-tower of the Ferry 
Building watch the wheeling of wheedling gulls. 
With an escort of tugboats a liner steams in 
through Golden Gate. Search out the gray of a 
man-of-war and the scarred, smeared hulks of 
freighters, the pack-mules of the sea. The blue- 
gray walls of that lonely island prison home on 
Alcatraz. In the bay it is still San Francisco. 

The sunlight about San Francisco is never so 
bright that there is much danger of too large a 
stop resulting in over-exposure, as might be the 
case in some of the Californian cities lying 
farther south. No danger, then, of negatives 
that are too contrasty to yield results you wish. 

For the photographer San Francisco is, indeed, 
a fertile field. And in its everyday life, in its 
workaday world, among its monuments and 
beaches and cargo-booms and wharves is that 
strong tendency toward a peculiar characteristic 
atmosphere that creates its photo-charm. 


BERKSHIRE HILLS, MASS. 


MAURICE SMITH 


HONORABLE MENTION—LANDSCAPES 
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HIGH TENSION 
CHARLES L. ROGERS 
HONORABLE MENTION—OUTDOOR GENRES 
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’"NEATH AUTUMN-SKIES 


ROBERT R. MILLER 


Copying Paintings with a Lens 


ROBERT R. MILLER 


ZqUR good friends, the portrait and 
SS @| landscape painters, are often prone 
to scoff at the claim of photography 
ors py) that it can be art, and to disparage 

fee} the sincere efforts of our tribe 
to raise our heads above the level of being mere 
pictorial mechanics. Yet, when it behooves 
the wielders of the brush and palette to reproduce 
their masterpieces for the press or for publicity 
purposes, whom are they forced to call upon 
but their lowly colleagues, the artisans of the 
bulb and plate! 


“For naught so vile that on the earth doth live 
But to the earth some special good doth give.” 


In all fairness to the painters, however, it 
should be said at the outset that if the photo- 
graphers can serve them to their liking, they are 


broadminded enough to acknowledge that there 
can be plenty of art behind the lens, which they, 
as painters, had hitherto never discovered nor 
even dreamed of. But if the camera men with 
their prints fail to do full justice to their canvases, 
then photography is doomed to eternal perdition 
in the minds of the martyred ones, who can 
scarcely condescend to rank it even among the 
sciences. 

In former days, whenever called upon by a 
painter to copy a piece of work, the photographers 
probably complained of having 2 sore thumb, 
or sought some other alibi for avoiding the 
work, because they knew how futile it would 
be to attempt to record the various colors in 
the paintings with their true values in mono- 
chrome with a “color-blind”’ plate. The introduc- 
tion of panchromantic emulsions, however, with 
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RUSSET AND GOLD 


their full color-sensitiveness, has proved the 
nemesis of the bugbear of copying paintings; 
so that anyone familiar with the manipulation 
of these plates and films can make excellent 
reproductions with them as simply as he can 
copy an ordinary photograph. It is chiefly a 
matter of using the proper color-filter to bring 
out the artist’s idea in his work. Ordinary 
plates or films, even with deep filters, will not 
render the color-values anywhere near correctly, 
but will show merely a hodge-podge of dark 
masses with practically no color-contrast or 
differentiation. Orthochromantic emulsions with 
deep filters will do somewhat better if there 
are no reds involved; but it requires strictly 
panchromatic films or plates to do the work 
adequately. 

The first step is, if possible, to remove the 
picture from its frame and mount it with thumb- 
tacks or other support to a piece of wall-board 
or a drawing-board placed on the easel-support. 
The easel, of course, must be fastened per- 


ROBERT R. MILLER 


pendicularly so that no distortion of the image 
will occur in the negative. If the picture cannot 
be taken from its frame, care must be taken 
that no reflections of light or of the camera 
appear in the glass of the frame. This condition 
is especially annoying in photographing paint- 
ings in an exhibition-hall, and can often be done 
away with only with difficulty by shifting the 
lights or the camera. 

Probably the simplest way to copy paintings 
is by electric light in the artist’s studio. The 
accompanying photographs of a few of the works 
of Ralph Rowntree, well-known Texas painter, 
were made in this manner, using a single electric 
light with a suitable reflector. The light was 
placed as nearly as possible directly in front 
of the easel, so as to give an even distribution of 
the light over the subject, and about four or five 
feet distant. If the single light is placed too far 
off center, the edge of the picture nearer to it 
will be much denser in the negative than the 
other, which will make printing somewhat 
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THE OUTCAST CHINESE WOMAN ROBERT R. MILLER 


difficult on account of consequent shading 
necessary to equalise the exposure in the print. 

Pastels are easily copied by a single light 
because of their smooth, mat finish; but for oils, 
in which each little bump of paint on the canvas 
creates a false high light by reflecting light, 
it is best to use two lights of equal intensity 
placed, one on each side, at a 45-degree angle 
with the center of the canvas. This condition is 
aggravated whenever the painting must be 
copied from behind glass. If only one light is 
available, the whole easel will have to be turned 
slightly until the reflections are minimised or 
disappear entirely. This angling will result in a 
slight, but unavoidable, convergence of the 
upper and lower edges of the picture, and will 
require stopping down the lens to retain depth of 
focus. 

The use of a filter-chart, through which the 
painting is viewed before a selection of the 
proper filter is made, is strongly recommended. 
Thus is seen the exact contrast with which the 


various colors will stand out against one another 
in the negative. Sometimes, if several of the 
colors are of practically the same value, it will 
be necessary to sacrifice one or another, or to 
compromise between them; and, for this reason, 
it is always advisable to have the artist view 
his work through the filter-chart to decide for 
himself just what he would prefer to have the 
ultimate photograph look like. 

An example is found in Mr. Rowntree’s 
pastel, ‘’Neath Autumn Skies’. When viewed 
through the Wratten A filter, orange-red, the 
almost chocolate-brown figure of the Hindu with 
his variegated turban stood out brilliantly 
against the rolling clouds and the blue sky and 
the green scarf over his shoulder; but the red 
autumn-foliage of the distant trees lightened up 
so much as to become very nearly invisible, thus 
destroying the picture’s balance through per- 
spective. Hence the artist chose the K-3 filter, 
which held the red leaves as half tones. Had 
there been, for example, red roses next to deep 
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green leaves, the orange-red filter would probably 
have been more suitable. 

Again, in “Russet and Gold’’, we can visualize 
the black hair of the Portuguese girls, the red 
shawl of the taller and the yellow dress of the 
smaller, as well as the green back and yellow 
breast of the parrot, together with the pink of the 
cherry blossoms and the delicate coloring of the 
girls’ cheeks—all standing out in good contrast. 
This negative was also made with a K-3 filter, 
which gives full color-correction. Had any but a 
panchromatic emulsion been used, one would 
not have to stretch the imagination to foresee 
the result. 

In “The Outcast Chinese Woman’, a K-2 
filter was first tried in order to obtain a rendering 
of the bronze-yellow Mongolian complexion; but 
with light yellow as high lights on the face, 
sufficient contrast was lacking, so that the K-3 
was again employed. The headgear and garment 
are black. With a color-blind emulsion, both 
the yellow face and the blacks would have come 
out in very nearly the same tone. 

The exposurés of these negatives, using a 
500-watt condensed projection-lamp, clear glass, 
four to five feet distant, and with the lens 
stopped down to F/16, with K-3 filter—414 
times—were 25 seconds each. Since panchro- 
matic emulsions are very contrasty if developed 
very far, these films were carried through for 
only half the time recommended on the card 


accompanying the box. This gave just about 
the right density. 

In printing, a paper should be chosen whose 
surface is in keeping with the theme or atmos- 
phere of the painting. A rough buff luster, or a 
canvas surface, such as Eastman’s Old Master. 
is very appropriate for oils, and a smooth buff 
mat is good for pastels, simulating the original 
surface. Buff papers seem more suitable than 
white stocks on account of their warmer tone. 
The various toning or control processes can 
often be used to advantage, when not intended 
for the press, if some one color predominates 
in the painting. Glossy prints are required by 
newspapers and magazines. 

As a final tip to photographers who may be 
called upon to work with pastels and paintings, 
let it be said, ‘“‘Handle with care!’ Pastels will 
rub off or smear at the slightest touch, and 
smearing a pastel is as great a tragedy to a painter 
as breaking a favorite negative is to a photo- 
grapher. The safest plan is to let the painter 
handle his creations himself. They are his work, 
and, if anything should be spoiled, it will be his 
grief. Never, under any circumstances, lay a 


pastel face down to mount it, as one photo- 
grapher did. After hammering it into a frame 
without glass, he picked it up only to find a 
conglomeration of hues that looked like a first 
cousin to Thousand Island salad dressing. 
poor artist collapsed. 


The 


LAKES AND MOUNTAINS 


ANONYMOUS 
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THE AUTOGRAPH 
GORDON H. COSTER 
HONORABLE MENTION—OUTDOOR-GENRES 
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EDITORIAL 


The Fellowship of Photography 


T this season of the year, when the Christmas 
spirit fills our hearts and encourages us 
to count our blessings, there is good reason for 
amateur and professional photographers to 
give thanks for the fellowship of photography. 
Sometimes we wonder whether our readers 
really grasp the full significance of this photo- 
graphic fellowship. We wonder, too, whether 
our readers are aware that in photography they 
have one of the most powerful instruments for 
international understanding and good will that 
we have today. Even before we cross the 
frontiers of another nation, we become aware 
that there is a comradeship among the men 
and women who use cameras. Our neighbor 
next door, or across the street, is out making 
pictures of his children, of the flower-garden, 
or of some of his pets. We happen to be out 
with our camera doing the same thing. We look 
across to our neighbor and he looks across at us— 
there is a cheery greeting, some remark about 
the weather, some reference to photography 
and, before we know it, we have discovered 
that our neighbor and we have much in common. 
Furthermore, we discover that he is very con- 
genial, well educated, and a man it is good to 
call friend. The fellowship of photography has 
asserted itself—it has done that which etiquette 
and social convention might never accomplish 
or even permit. 

As we look into the subject a little further, 
we notice that the cordial relationship between 
neighbors soon extends to a similar feeling 
between communities represented by camera 
clubs and photographic societies. To be sure, 
there is friendly rivalry; but there is also better 
understanding, better sportsmanship, and greater 
good will. Then we find that communities group 
themselves together into counties, States, and 
nations through the fellowship of intersectional 


and international photographic salons and 
exhibitions. Amateur and professional photo- 
graphers in Japan, Great Britain, France, 


Australia, Germany, Russia, Denmark, Canada, 
the United States, and many other nations 
suddenly discover that users of the camera are 
not so widely separated in tl.ought and technique 
as the distances between their countries would 
Moreover, the work of the leading pho- 


indicate. 


tographers of another country receives the same 
hearty commendation that would be accorded 
the work of one’s own. In short, a really beauti- 
ful picture is valued and enjoyed the world over, 
and the nationality of the maker is of incidental 
rather than major importance. 

Although in speaking of fellowship it is usual 
to assume that we refer to comradeship of equals 
or those of similar tastes and education, yet the 
fellowship of photography appears to know no 
limitation of race, creed, age, sex, or education. 
The man who works with his hands may be just 
as great a pictorial photographer as the man who 
works with his mind. The boy of eighteen may 
be as thrilled over a magnificent cloud-effect 
as the man of eighty. From prehistoric times 
man has feared, marveled at, and worshiped 
nature. It is instinctive for him to react as he 
does. Furthermore, he instinctively reacts to 
others of his own kind. Their appearance, 
actions, and relation to his own environment 
are of constant interest. In photography he 
finds a means to record that which he feels and 
that which he sees. 

Closely allied to our interpretation of fellow- 
ship is that feeling of kinship which the true 
pictorialist feels for the birds, animals, flowers, 
and all nature-life. We know of many who 
observed little of the beauty of hill and woodland 
until a camera opened the way to a better under- 
standing. In fact, many have had their eyes 
opened to the architectural and artificial beauty 
of large cities. There are few places, indeed, 
in the country or in the city where there is not 
some little touch of natural or artificial beauty 
which the camera can record, if its owner has 
the eyes to see and the heart to understand. 

Therefore, at this Christmas-season of the 
year, let us who love photography rejoice that 
in it we have a hobby or a profession which 
stands second to none in its power for individual, 
community, national, and international good. 
We should not forget our neighbor next door or 
across the street, the camera club, the salon, 
and the exhibitions in all parts of the world. 
The fellowship of photography has done remark- 
able things. It is doing splendid things today. 
As we send our Christmas-greetings far and wide, 
let us resolve to make the fellowship of photo- 
graphy a living, active force for good not only 
next year, but always. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $3.00. 


Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoto-Era MaGazine for six months with 
the compliments of the publishers. 

(b) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to 
us to be recorded will receive a neat silver cup, suit- 
ably engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winners, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-Era MaGa- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a solid silver cup, suitably engraved. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates sold without per- 
mission, in writing, from the maker of the print. 
Proceeds of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the 
maker of the picture. 

All competition-pictures not returned are used to 
make up the Puoto-Era Picture Exursit which is 
sent to schools, libraries, museums, camera clubs, 
and to responsible organisations for exhibition-pur- 
poses, free of cost. 

Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photographers 
of ability and in good standing—amateur or professional. 
2. Not more than two subjects may be entered, but 
they must represent, throughout, the personal, unaided 
work of competitors. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, nor may duplicate 
rints be sold, or entered into competitions elsewhere, 
fore PHoro-Era MaGazineE awards are announced. 
8. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. Prints may be mounted or unmounted. 
4. Each print must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer, and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage. Data-blanks sent at request. 


5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoto-Era MaGazing, unless 
for special reasons. This does not prevent the photo- 
grapher from disposing of other prints from such nega- 
tives after he shall have received official recognition. 


Photo-Era Prize Cup 


6. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces is sent with data. 

7. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 

8. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelvemonth become ineligible to receive prize 
cups in this competition for one year thereafter. 


AWARDS—ADVANCED COMPETITION 
Subject—OUTDOOR-GENRES 
Closed September 30, 1928 


First Prize Dr. K. Koike 
Second Prize Donald W. Beck 
Third Prize . Kenneth D. Smith 


Honorable Mention: Edward Alenius; Mary Callaghan; J. C. Carroll; Gordon H. Coster; Mrs. W. F. Eldridge; 

Harry B. Fisher; Charles T. Flood; Curt Foerster; George M. Gerhard; Mrs. C. H. Johnston; Alexander Leventon; 

Kate S. Matthews; Henry M. Mayer; Anne H. Mellin; Carl H. Moulton; N. J. Nalawalla; M. A. Obremski; 

Burr K. Osborn; A. J. Pandian; Harold T. Parish; William H. Pridham; Dr. Charles T. Ramsden; Charles L. 
Rogers; Henry Sill; Maurice Smith; L. P. Tabor; Dr. Max Thorek; W. A. Watson. 
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SEA OF CLOUDS 
DR. K. KOIKE 
FIRST PRIZE—OUTDOOR-GENRES 
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Second Prize 


ADVANCED 
CoMPETITION 


OUTDOOR-GENRES 


THE IDLERS DONALD WIGHT BECK 


Third Prize 


ADVANCED 
COMPETITION 


OUTDOOR-GENRES 


THE FRUIT-VENDER KENNETH D. SMITH 
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ADVANCED 


SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 


WORKERS 


Subjects for Competition—1929 


“My Home.” 
“Portraits.” 

“*Indoor-Genres.” 
‘*Miscellaneous.”’ 
“Artificial Light Photographs.” 


Closes January 31. 
Closes February 28. 
Closes March 31. 
Closes April 30. 
Closes May 31. 


My Home 


ALTHOUGH the competition devoted to pictures of 
home has continued to be popular with our readers, we 
were thinking seriously of changing this subject for one 
of several which have been suggested. Apparently our 
contemplated change aroused some opposition, which 
finally developed into numerous requests that we make 
no change of subject at this time. Therefore, ““My 
Home” is again the subject for the competition which 
ends January 31, 1929. 

On this page we have repro!uced a picture of 
President Coolidge’s summer home in 1926. Perhaps it 
is more the record than the pictorial type of photograph. 
Nevertheless, we wish this year to emphasise the pos- 
sibility of making record pictures which are not lacking 


WHITE COURT, SWAMPSCOTT, MASS. 


“Architectural Subjects.” Closes June 30. 
“Pictures of Children,” Closes July 31. 
“Miscellaneous.” Closes August 31. 
“Outdoor-Genres.”” Closes September 30. 
“Animal Pictures.” Closes October 31. 
“Water-Scenes.”” Closes November 30. 
“Miscellaneous.” Closes December 31. 


in pictorial quality. In short, let us see what can be 
done to make the picture of our home more realistic 
and less impressionistic. In the example on this page 
the object was to reproduce facts, not impressions. A 
picture of the house was required, and Mr. Pote 
endeavored to obtain it. However, he included enough 
of the pictorial element to avoid the cold barrenness 
of the average commercial print. In short, those of our 
readers who believe that record pictures can be made 
artistic will now have an opportunity to prove the 
point. It is not our intention to dictate how, when, 
or where the pictures are to be made. We leave it to 
our friends to make their own interpretation of what 
they believe is a picture of a home—be it large or 


emall, rich or poor. A. H. Bearps ey. 


WINSTON H. POTE 


EXAMPLE OF INTERPRETATION 
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BEGINNERS’ 


Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA 


Closing the last day of every month 


Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


COMPETITION 


MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $7.50. 
Second Prize: Value $3.50. 


Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoto-Era MaGazine for six months with the 
compliments of the publishers. 

(b) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to us 
to be recorded, will receive a neat silver-cup, suitably 
engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in PHoto-ErA MaGazinE, or in books. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the half-tone plates sold without permis- 
sion, in writing, from the maker of the print. Proceeds 
of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the maker of the 


picture. 
Rules 

1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
limited experience with practical camera-activity, and 
whose work submitted here is without any practical 
help from friend or professional expert. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not won 
a first prize in this competition. Winners of the first 
prize automatically drop out permanently, but may 
enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 
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Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U. S. A. 


THIS is to certify that an Award of 
is hereby given to the picture entitled 


entered by 


in the PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE Monthly Competition 


PRIZE-WINNERS’ CERTIFICATE 


8. Prints eligible are contact-prints and enlarge- 
ments up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two different 
subjects, for any one competition, and printed in 
any medium except blue-print, may be entered. Prints 
may be mounted or unmounted, as desired. Subjects 
which have appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or entered 
in competitions elsewhere, before PHoto-Era Maaa- 
ZINE awards are announced. 

5. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name 
and address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. 

7. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHotro-ErA MaGaziINne, un- 
less for special reasons. This does not prevent the 
photographer from disposing of other prints from 
such negatives after he has received official recognition. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. 

9. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right angles to each other. 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
‘The American Jowrnal of Photography 

Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U. S. A. 


THIS is t0 certify that an Award of Honorable Mention 
is hereby given to the picture entitled 


entered by 


in the PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE Monthly Competition 


which closed 


HONORABLE MENTION CERTIFICATE 


AWARDS—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 
Subject—MISCELLANEOUS 
Closed September 30, 1928 


First Prize 
Second Prize 


C. A. Shaw 
J. A. Weiss 


Honorable Mention: James A. Bell; C. 5S. Bourne; J. Daniels; L. P. Gravel, Jr.;.K. Mutsuki; S. Bishop Priest; 
Harry W. Story; Evangeline D. Tienken; Harry G. Tienken; Annie Watkins; Abraham Ziller. 
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First Prize 


BEGINNERS’ 
COMPETITION 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CARL A. SHAW 


A PRAIRIE CAMP 


Second Prize 


BEGINNERS’ 
CoMPETITION 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HIS FIRST STETSON HAT J. A. WEISS 


— 


OUR CONTRIBUTING 


CRITICS 


THE EMBARCADERO 


VINCENT DOLFI 


THE PRINT CRITICISED THIS MONTH 


Data: Century 5 x 7 camera, Verito lens, at F/4. Exposure 1/50 second, through 
color-screen on Panchromatic cut-film, at 3 p.m., in April; bright light. Developer, 


A. B.C. Elon-Pyro. Velox print. 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 200 words) 
before the last day of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to Paoto-ErA MAGAZINE. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. Criticism should be helpful and courteous. 


Tue choice of subject-matter in Mr. Dolfi’s picture 
is very commendable. Only one observer watches 
the lonely departure—perhaps a dock-worker; but 
this solitary figure adds a necessary quality to the 
composition—emphasis. He leads our eye to the 
center of interest, the boat. 

As for composition, the boat might have been in a 
little stronger position if it had been photographed 
after it had moved somewhat to the right of its present 
position, so that the heavy shadows of the dock would 
balance it. A position for the camera more to the left 
would have eliminated the harsh linear perspective of 
those beams and posts in the foreground. 

It is unfortunate that the exposure was made just 
as the cloud of steam obliterated a large portion of 
the steamer. The purpose is, of course, commendable— 
to show action; but making the exposure a second or 
two later, as the cloud settled, to show more of our 
center of interest, would certainly have improved the 
picture. 

The rendering of the water is well done: it shows 


life, and still it reflects the somber atmosphere of the 
picture. 
Artur J. Hesstncer. 


Puiace a white card over the left quarter-inch of 
this picture and observe how the exclusion of several 
unidentifiable objects simplifies and strengthens the 
composition. 

There is something of the romance of ships and the 
commerce of the sea in this bit of inanimate action. 
The cloud of steam against the dark water in the fore- 
ground suggests the power of man over the elements, 
and the aérial perspective due to the diffused-focus 
lens gives an element of mystery to the background. 

The viewpoint is well chosen and natural, since it is 
human nature to approach as near as possible to the 
water’s edge. The excellent tonal quality is the result 
of ample exposure and the use of panchromatic film. 


Burr K. Osporn. 


To carry a 5x7 Century camera, and, no doubt, a 
tripod, too, for recording this type of scene, seems 
quite a cumbersome burden to most of us. However, 
the task which Mr. Dolfi attempted with this burden- 
some apparatus has been accomplished in an artist’s 
fashion and is worthy of extensive credit, even though 
the following criticism may not manifest this. 
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THE SAND-DUNES 


GEORGE H. PAYNE 


THE PRINT CRITICISED THIS MONTH 


Data: Made at Narragansett Pier, R.I.; September, 3 p.m., weather clear; Graflex 
Kodak Anastigmat lens; F/16; 1/10 second; K-2 filter; Azo print; Eastman Panchro- 


matic Film. 


Our attention, which is first centered upon the 
visible portion of a river-vessel, quickly passes to the 
lower left, through a white cloud of steam, to wander 
aimlessly along the sharply focused pier, upon whose 
extremity stands the figure of a man evidently inter- 
ested in something obscured to the eye of the camera. 
To have made the exposure when the steam had 
vanished would ultimately have ruined the entire 
composition of this admirable photograph On the 
contrary, the foci of the predominating objects should 
have been reversed; ¢.e., good sharp focus and details 
in the steamboat, with a partially out-of-focus 
foreground. 

About three-quarters of an inch should be trimmed 
from the blank right border of the print, since nothing 
of interest is available there. 

I sincerely hope that this criticism has helped Mr. 
Dolfi, as well as PHoro-Era MaGazine readers, to 
appreciate the success and failure of attempted pic- 
torial photography; for, as has often been said, “we 
profit by our mistakes” 

Curt Foerster. 


Criticism of ‘“The Sand-Dunes”’ 


Aw alluring bit of well-composed scenery is_pic- 
torialised in this reproduction of Mr. Payne's ““The 
Sand-Dunes”. The sudden dividing line between 
highlight and deep shadow, formed by the sand-ridge 
in the center foreground, gives the optical sense a 
feeling of decided depth, a very desirable thing in 
a photograph of this type, where light is so diffused 
that shadows seldom prevail. In my opinion, since 
every eye has as distinctive a character as each indi- 
vidual handwriting, something in exposure was inac- 


curate. Had the title been omitted from this picture, 
I should certainly have mistaken it for a snow-scene on 
a mountain-side. The K-2 filter in this case was so 
deep as to cause over-exposure in the white forground 
before detail in the shadows was registered. A sky- 
filter to absorb only the blue of the sky would have 
been more appropriate. Consequently, a shorter 
exposure would have sufficed. 

One other faulty point stands out in the predominat- 
ing leaden sky, which overtops in density the entire 
sunlit, foreground scene, giving the impression of an 
inverted landscape. This could be overcome by a 
partial trimming of the dark sky to within one milli- 
meter of the sand-hill on the left margin. 

The arrangement of the three dune summits, in 
relation to the pronounced shadow cast by the highest 
dune, produces a fine example of balancing light and 
shade in a pictorial photograph of which, I am sure, 
Mr. Payne is quite aware. 

Curt Foerster. 


This Department Is Discontinued 


Tue department “Our Contributing Critics” has 
been a part of Puoro-Era MaGazive for several years. 
We believe that during the first few years it was 
rendering helpful service, and we were led to think so 
by the response from our readers. However, in the 
past year or two there has been a lack of interest, no 
matter what type of picture was selected for criticism. 
Some of our readers told us frankly that they received 
greater benefit from the department “Our Illustra- 
tions’’, reviews and articles on composition. We wish to 
state clearly that our discontinuing “Our Contributing 
Critics” by no means indicates that we cannot resume 
it, provided we receive enough convincing requests for it. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WASHBURN 


As the series of articles, “Why I Am a Pictorial 
Photographer”, progresses, it is extremely interesting 
to observe the kind of subjects favored by the artists 
and the prints selected to illustrate their various 
articles on the topic. So marked is their individuality 
that there would be small chance of mistaking one 
artist’s work for that of another. Rather would it be 
more likely that we should be able, after becoming 
familiar with the style affected by each, to identify 
them as Zerbe’s or Turner’s, for example. In the 
October issue we were permitted to enjoy one of 
Bucher’s delicate effects, while last month Turner 
gave us a clean-cut, etching-like rendition. In this 
current issue Arthur F. Kales’s original print bears 
strong resemblance to a fine old engraving with its 
rich blacks and brilliant lights. One outstanding 
feature of this picture, in fact the outstanding feature, 
is the concentration of all the lights within a very 
small area, and the massing of all the darks into one 
great somber background consisting of not more than 
two or three tones. 

So theatrical is the effect that one wonders just how 
it happened that a simple beam of sunlight should have 
shone on one small area only, without touching any 
other place. It appears as a spotlight, used indoors, 
onastage. We like to think that Mr. Kales, observing 
this, seized upon it as a setting for a potential pictorial 
arrangement of figures and built up the picture, with 
an ideal. That he has succeeded wonderfully well 
scarcely need be said. We cannot but admire the 
consummate cleverness with which he arranged his 
models, with one only in full sunlight; the others 
subordinate, yet contributory to the ensemble. Also 
he utilised the touches of sun upon the plants, near by, 
to connect and complete the composition. Mr. Kales 
deserves not only our congratulations but our praise 
and thanks. 

Data: Made at the Fine Arts Palace, San Francisco, 
in May, 8 a.m., with a Sanderson camera, 314 x 414, 
Tessar lens, 7-inch, at F/8; exposure 1/36 second, 
in bright sunlight, on Polychrome plate; Rodinal 
developer. ' The print is a Bromoil Transfer. The 
models are the Doris Humphrey Dancers. 

Through several years Frederick B. Hodges has 
delighted, and, I am sure, inspired Pooro-Era readers 
with his charmingly sympathetic essays upon nature- 
subjects, born of contact with and deep love for the 
more subtly beautiful aspects of natural scenery. 
These he makes even more appealing by his beautiful 
illustrations, carefully made. They give point and 
force to his writings, if that were necessary, and reveal 
to his readers, graphically, the source of his own 
inspiration. His words and pictures complement one 
another so completely that we ramble and see with 
him, and imbibe from the same cup of nature, which 
leaves us soothed, satisfied, and made better by having 
partaken, with him, of Nature’s bread and wine. His 
pictures are all perfectly typical. They may be from 
anywhere or everywhere; it matters not. “The Hill 
Road”, for example, portrays a spot to be found by 
any observant stroller over the hills, going to or coming 
from almost any village, away from main highways 


and the stench of gasoline. Just over the rise, beyond 
the trees, there must be, we believe, another beautiful 
view. If it be warm, we shall rest awhile in the cool 
shade, amid wayside flowers and soft grass. We 
should be thankful for such roads as these, still left 
for real enjoyment. 

From the hill road we come upon the “Valley River” 
in our imaginary stroll, with the beautiful clouds above, 
yet seemingly caressing it. What a charming selection 
Mr. Hodges has made for us of the lovely river, rippling 
along over its rocky bed! Its sparkling waters repeat, 
in their small way, the soft, silvery highlights of the 
clouds, and in the darker spots reflect back heaven's 
own blue, so well represented in the deep-toned sky 
above the clouds. Would that we, too, might know, 
and love, this spot! 

Strolling along, we come upon an “Old Covered 
Bridge”. Alas, how rapidly they are vanishing, these 
reminders of a former day, before the advance of 
“improvements” and the ravages of time and flood— 
to be replaced by more artistic, but far less romantic, 
structures of cement and stone. Here, again, Mr. 
Hodges places a beautiful cloud overhead, softening 
and beautifying all. And here, too, a friendly tree- 
limb stretches forth, to remind us, lest we forget, 
that near by are shade and rest. 

A little farther on, in our fanciful ramble, the “ Willow 
Brook” comes quietly gliding, in its deep bed, through 
pasture-land “to join the brimming river”. So inviting 
it seems that we feel like reclining upon its shaded 
banks to absorb the calm of nature into our weary 
bodies, before going on, refreshed. To me, this.is the 
gem of the collection. Viewed from the proper dis- 
tance, it is very satisfying. 

The “Winter Woods” is less satisfactory pictorially, 
being somewhat too dark and lacking in shadow detail. 
In fact, the print before me is a little dark for such a 
subject, as most of the tree-trunks are entirely lacking 
in texture, and the snow has a rather heavy and sandy 
appearance. To me, the right third is of no particular 
value. I should discard it and make a less contrasty 
print of the remainder. 

“The Wanderers”, by M. A. Obremski, is extremely 
simple in character and motif, yet very effective as 
an example of what may be made from a few objects. 
Those willow-wands, arranged decoratively, are quite 
an original conception. Not many, we venture to 
think, would have thought to use them in this way. 

Data: Post-card Kodak, with lens at stop F/7.7; 
exposure 1/25-second at 5.30 p.m. in April. Enlarge- 
ment on P MC 

To illustrate his article, Frank Reeves sends five 
prints. The first one, “Girl with Pecans’, although 
frankly posed for the picture, is well arranged and 
well lighted, also perfect in technique. To our New 
England eyes, the girl’s costume is unusual. Pecans by 
the pailful where we are accustomed to think of them 
in quarts or pounds, are indeed a novel sight. 

Walking or riding over the countryside, we often 
come upon a flock of turkeys, but never a white gob- 
bler have I seen, and I believe them rare. Mr. Reeves 
caught this one with his “chest thrown out” and 
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recorded it well. By this time, we surmise he has 
been resolved into turkey-soup—that is, what remained 
of him from Thanksgiving. 

The “Old Scout” sits his mount with the grace and 
dignity born of many years in the saddle. The position 
of the mustang is also particularly fine—in perfect 
repose, yet suggesting readiness for instant action. 
His head and neck are exceptionally strong, as he 
stands with alert eyes, slightly distended nostrils, and 
erect ear, one laid back to catch his master’s com- 
mand, eager and ready to go. This is by far the best 
photograph of a mounted scout I have ever seen, and 
I consider it a masterpiece. Mr. Reeves should work 
this up by removing the white lines and the objection- 
able automobiles and protect his picture by copyright. 
Nobody, I am willing to assert, will make a mounted 
scout picture superior, if indeed equal, to this. As z 
model for sculpture in bronze, what could be better? 
It is one of those rare combinations where everything 
was just right and a master-hand and eye were behind 
the camera. 

Mr. Reeves surely understands animal-photography, 
as his “Prize-Winning Jersey Bull’ will attest. As in 
the mustang-picture, so in this one, he got the head, 
feet, and legs positioned correctly, and recorded the 
whole in fine, sharp detail, so essential to this work, 
if it is to be of value. Being taken in strong sunlight 
emphasises the bull’s sleek and glossy hide. 

“The Courthouse” is technically correct in every 
way. There was’ no opportunity or reason for a pic- 
torial result, so none was attempted; but, as a record, 
nothing could be better than this. 

No data accompanying this group by Mr. Reeves, 
other than those in the text. 

It is quite a long time since Raymond A. Wohlrabe’s 
work has been seen in Puoro-Era, and his group. 

“Impressions of San Francisco” would seem conclusive 
evidence that he has not grown “rusty”. The pavilion 
in the Court of Honor at the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion, always has been an attractive subject for camer- 
ists. Mr. Wohlrabe’s selection fills the space well. The 
running bather, at the top of the group, is balanced by 
the far-away group at the opposite end of the picture. 
The set, as a whole, shows Mr. Wohlrabe’s versatility. 

“The Berkshire Hills”, in western Massachusetts, 
are most attractive to lovers of landscape, not for 
their size—for there are far larger mountains at the 
northern end of the range—but the valleys between 
are of such beauty as to set off and enhance the charm of 
the views, so that we find them very “homey”. They 
never overawe us with grandeur. Such a subject is 
Maurice Smith’s, which he rendered with fine technique, 
with the aid of panchromatic emulsion and _ filter, 
giving true values throughout. The flowers dotting 
the meadow save it from being monotonous. The 
darkened upper corners suggest that a lens too small 
for the plate was used, or that the filter cut off some 
light. 

Data: 5x 7 View Camera: Bausch & Lomb Tessar, 
F /4.5; negative on Eastman Commercial Panchromatic 
film, using K-3 filter; developed in Pyro and printed 
on Azo H, No. 2. 

“High Tension”, which has received honorable 
mention in the Advanced Competition, is from an 
excellent negative and shows originality and ability in 
the making. The print, however, is a trifle dark for 
truthfulness. Perhaps Mr. Rogers was intending to 
make a silhouette. If so, our criticism does not apply. 

Data: Commercial Ortho film; 12-inch Dagor, with 
K-1 filter; exposure, 1/25-second at F/8, in June, 


bright day; M. Q. developer and Velour Black Rough 
Matte print. 


Robert R. Miller has selected, as illustrations for 
his article “Paintings with a Lens”, three pictures 
from the brush of Ralph Rowntree. As such, they are, 
of course, exempt from our criticism. Considered as 
photographic copies, we think them par excellence, 
and must assume that the values are correct, as the 
prints are of the best quality and bear every mark of 
having been made by an expert. 

Data: Kodak Anastigmat lens, of 64-inch focus, 
at F/16; exposure, 25 seconds, under K-3, 414-times 


filter. The paintings were illuminated by a 500-watt 
lamp. Eastman Commercial Panchromatic films were 
used. 


“Lake and Mountains” is one more picture from the 
half-tone cuts collected by Mr. French. Whoever the 
maker was, he or she understood the effectiveness of 
using a near-by tree to augment the sense of space 
and aérial perspective. The snow lying on the distant 
peaks still further enhances this quality by carrying 
the eye out there. There are no data, and we offer the 
suggestion that readers who are mountain-wise try to 
identify the location and peaks. Possibly the actual 
maker of the original may see this half-tone and tell 
the exact story and datz . all the more interesting. 

“The Autograph”, Samii mention print by 
Gordon H. Colster, is well selected and handled with 
rare good judgment and skill. The arrangement of 
the figures is pleasing, particularly that of the girl, 
who sits with nonchalant grace upon the top rail of 
the fence. We especially admire her “get-up’, or 
costume, so suitably chosen and well worn. Is it not 
just about perfect for strolling, and is she not just 
about the type of girl-friend one would choose for a 
hiking companion? We think so. We don’t know 
whether her pose waS studied or arranged, or whether 
it was a natural one. Whichever it may have been, 
it is highly successful. The fact that it appears natural 
and unstudied is what makes it so effective. The 
other figure is almost, although not quite, as successful, 
although the upper part, particularly the hands and 
head, are excellent. Considering the figures as a group, 
they compose well, and the dark clothing of the man is 
well offset by the lighter costume of the girl. Their 
common interest in the camera is shown by their 
inclined heads, which form a kind of py ramidal com- 
position. We also notice the way the light falls, 
apparently toward us, bordering the figures against 
the background with a silvery outline which is extremely 
pleasing. And last, but by no means least, we notice 
the simple and suitable background. It is unobtrusive, 
yet in harmony with the theme—the end of a perfect 


day. 

With all these favorable elements, the artist did not 
“foozle” his shot, but made a perfect score—all praise 
to him! We should consider ourselves fortunate if we 
had been the author of this. 

Data: Made at sunset in October (5 p.m), with Ica 
Ideal A Camera, fitted with 12-cm. Dominar lens. 
The exposure given was 1/25 second at F/4.5 on 
Eastman film-pack, which was developed n ABC 
Pyro and an enlargement made on Wellington Bromoil 
paper—C ream Crayon Smooth. 


Advanced Competition 


Dr. Korke, who has won first prize, has done such 
wonderful camera-work that it seems almost like bring- 
ing coals to Newcastle to comment on his work. His 
perception of picture-material is acute, and his output 
of pictorial prints remarkable. He gains honors with 
unusual regularity. His present prize-winner is dis- 
tinguished for its correct spacing, its truthful values, 
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and its perfect technique. It begins with a dark tone 
at the bottom, upon which he places his figures; then, 
by steps, with lighter and lighter tones, takes us to the 
far-distant horizon, where the conical peak of “Mt. 
Adams’’, covered with eternal snows, outlines itself 
against the sky, in majestic supremacy. Filling in the 
valleys, the sea of clouds rolls, here covering, there 
revealing, the craggy peaks, like rocks in a surfy sea. 
The figures tell us a story of the arduous, perhaps 
hazardous, ascent to the lofty point, ten thousand 
feet in the air, from which the exposure was made. 
We need not question why the photographer carries 
asmall camera. The figures are absorbed in the scene, 
yet Dr. Koike gives them sufficient size to dominate 
the picture. Nevertheless, their pose is so calm and 
motionless that they do not disturb the solitude. 

Data: Mt. Adams from Camp Muir, Mt. Rainier, 
10,000 feet high. Made with 2144 x34 Kodak, with 
Kodak Anastigmat, F/6.3, at full aperture, on a bright 
day in August, at 10 A.M., in 1/50 second, under 3-times 
filter, on roll-film; developed in Pyro, and enlarged to 
8x 10 on P M C Bromide No. 8. 

“The Idlers’, by Donald Wight Beck, winning 
second prize, is a very simple composition and gains 
pre-eminence thereby. The two idlers appear to have 
nothing to do and plenty of time to do it. One talks 
to the other, but makes little impression, apparently, 
as his companion is stoical and unmoved. The story 
is so very simple, and the picture also, that there is 
little to criticise or comment upon. We do feel, how- 
ever, that it would lose nothing of value if a part of 
the right side were pruned. 

Data: Made at the Baltimore docks with a Graflex 
camera, 3144 x 444; Ross lens, 7.1-inch focus at F/8, 
1/25-second exposure, in August at 4.30 p.m., fair light. 
Agfa film-pack was used, and developed in a tank 
with pyro. Enlarged on Haloid Chloro-Bromide. 

We often hear and read about Uncle Sam’s posses- 
sions, down below, in the Caribbean, and those pic- 
torialists who have been there report rich picture 
material. Kenneth D. Smith has succeeded in bringing 
home a very interesting print, “The Fruit Vendor”. 
The job is done with charactevistic skill and thorough- 
ness, and the story-telling quality is very strong. 
Panchromatic emulsions pick up the tones in marvelous 
fashion and give a color-suggestion that is marked. 
The pose is good, and Mr. Smith pressed the trigger 
of his Graflex at the psychological moment. 

Data: At St. Thomas, in the Virgin Islands. Made 
with a Series C, Graflex 3144 x 4144, equipped with 
614-inch Cooke lens, F/2.4, in February. Exposure 
was 1/40-second on Panchromatic cut-film, which 
was developed in pyro-tank; enlarged on Old Master 
Portrait Bromide, Buff. 


Beginners’ Competition 


Mr. Suaw’s “Prairie Camp” is excellent in selection 
of subject, but is over-corrected or over-developed. 
It appears topheavy; or was a storm approaching? 
If the bottom were darkened and the top lightened a 
little, it would seem less theatrical. Notwithstanding, 
it is a very interesting picture and well worth working 
up to perfection. We suggest to spot down the two 
refuse-barrels. 

Data: Cheyenne, Wyo., in July, late afternoon, 
bright light. Made on Agfa film-pack, 9x 12 cm., 
witha Zeiss F/4.5 lens of 6-inch focus, at F/16. A three- 
times Agfa filter was used. Development was done 
in Pyro, and the enlargment was on P M C No. 9. 

“His First Stetson Hat” is a very interesting portrait 
study, but suffers, we think, from over-diffusion, 


which was apparently intentionally done in enlarging. 
For a print of this size, which is about 4 x 6 inches, 
more definition is desirable. This amount of diffusion 
would suit a large print, say 11x 14 inches, which 
would be viewed at a greater distance. The tones are 
good, and the pose easy, excepting the right arm, 
which has been wisely cut off. A trifle taken off the 
right side would do no harm. Try another print. 
Mr. Weiss! 

Data: Made with Contessa-Nettel camera, 214 x 414, 
with Zeiss Tessar at F/8 on Agfa roll-film. A two-time 
Agfa filter was used. The exposure was 1/10-second 
at 2.30 p.m., in bright sun. Development was in 
Rodinal 1-to-30 strength. Enlarged on Eastman 
Portrait Bromide, Old Master. The picture was made 
at Medicine Lake, Jasper National Park, Alta., Canada. 


Development Control 


To the young and thoughtful worker this topic is of 
everlasting interest. Control for the most part in 
practice means holding back in density the gain of the 
stronger lights of the picture lest they become too 
dense, while the darker parts of the subject acquire 
desirable printing range. To take an instance to fix 
the mental attention—namely, dark foreground rocks, 
trees, etc., and snowclad mid-distance mountains. 
Adequate exposure for the snow is scanty for the dark 
near rocks, while full exposure for the rocks is excessive 
for the snow. Something between these extreme 
exposures with normal development yields a negative 
over-contrasty. If this be printed for the snow detail, 
the darks are buried in flat darkness; or if lightly 
printed for detail in the darkness, the snow and lighter 
tones are blank, gradationless white paper. This is 
where the simplest, most useful, and oldest method 
comes in, which is as follows: 

All one needs is an extra tray containing plain cold 
water. A plate of medium exposure on a strong- 
contrast subject is put into a normal developer and 
watched until the highest lights are only just distinctly 
visible. The plate is at once rinsed under the tap for 
one second—just enough to rinse off the adhering 
developer. It then goes into the dish of clean water 
and is occasionally rocked and covered up the while. 
The spongy gelatine coating of the plate has soaked 
up a certain amount of developer, which carries for- 
ward genera! development. But the soaked-up devel- 
oper in the highlight part has already done some work, 
and so is less active—effective—than in the less 
developed parts. This is equivalent to holding back 
the highlights while the darker parts can come along. 
If the well-started plate be left in the water tray for 
some minutes, with an occasional rocking, it will be 
found that we now have a negative showing more or 
less delicate detail in all parts, but probably we do not 
have enough printing contrast. We now return the 
plate to the original developer until developing action 
is started again and just perceived, when once more 
we dip or rinse the plate and then pass it into a tray 
of plain water. It behooves us now to be somewhat 
watchful lest we swing around to over-contrastfulness. 
It is quite easy to look after the control development of 
half-a-dozen plates at one and the same time if we 
start them in turn—that is, not all put into the first 
development at the same time, but the first taken out 
when the second is put in, and so on. A little longer 
in the water tray is not at all likely to do any harm. 

Percy B. Prior. 
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THE EDITOR’S CORNER 


The Editor’s Christmas Message 


How quickly the months come and go, and how soon 
we are again at that season of the year when young 
and old join hands to make Christmas what it ought to 
be! In recent years the so-called hard-hearted business 
man and the cold, impersonal corporation have been 
touched with that warmth of heart and mind which 
makes Christmas what it ought to be. We should be 
ungrateful, indeed, if at this time we failed to express 
our thanks to our subscribers, advertisers, and dealers 
for helping to make our own Christmas what it ought 
to be. Without their loyalty, support, and helpful 
suggestions we should not have been able to render 
the service we did render nor to make progress toward 
our objective in photographic journalism. 

The past year has had its problems, failures, and 
successes. We have not reached all our objectives, 
and we have suffered heavily in the loss of our Associate 
Editor, Wilfred A. French. Yet there is reason to be 
very grateful for the blessings which have come to us 
as a result of our problems and our losses. We are 
richer in a deeper knowledge of what is meant by true 
friendship and the Golden Rule in business. 

The New Year, as always, offers hope. It is another 
opportunity to make a fresh start, to justify the faith 
which family and friends have in us, and to measure 
up to that still, small voice which ever urges us to be 
true to the highest and best that we know. New plans 
are made, and a new schedule of work and effort is 
evolved, whereby we hope to attain the things which 
we failed to reach or to achieve during the year that is 
past. It is good for us all that this annual opportunity 
for self-analysis and readjustment comes to freshen 
and to sweeten our outlook into the future. 

We are looking forward to the New Year with 
eagerness and renewed courage. Our department 
editors are planning new and helpful service to our 
readers, subscribers, and advertisers. We consider 
ourselves very fortunate to have as co-workers Herbert 
C. McKay, A.R.P.S., C. B. Neblette, A-R.P.S., Arthur 
L. Marble, and Ernest H. Washburn—all of whom are 
making a sincere effort to serve in the true sense of 
the word. We make no claims to perfection, nor aver 
that the changes we may make are best in the long run. 
However, we shall all strive to improve, grow with the 
times, and make Puoto-Era MaGazrne continue to 
merit the support and good will which it has enjoyed 
for over thirty years. 


Herbert C. McKay on the Air 


On the holiday following Armistice Day, we grasped 
the opportunity to motor northward into the White 
Mountain region of New Hampshire in order to photo- 
graph Mount Washington with its snow-covered top 
and Mount Chocorua with its jagged peak silhouetted 
against a November sky. It is too early for us to 


report the results of this effort, as we have not yet had 
the opportunity to do developing. In due course, we 
shall make mention of it—if we had good luck! On 
ov return from this trip, about three o’clock in the 


afternoon, we sat down for a moment at our radio. 
The new allocations of wave-lengths rendered our 
station-chart useless, and we began to tune in here 
and there to find the new wave-lengths. Suddenly 
we came upon a gentleman discoursing on the subject 
of scenarios and amateur movies. Naturally, we 
became interested and decided to stay with him to 
find out who he was and from what station he was 
speaking. In the course of his remarks the gentleman 
began a sentence with, “When I was a cameraman in 
Hollywood”. That phrase was a familiar one to us in 
the written work of our motion-picture editor, Herbert 
C. McKay. Surely enough, it turned out to be Mr. 
McKay, and he was speaking from Station WJZ, 
New York City. He was followed by Walter D. 
Kerst, technical editor of Movie Makers, who added 
his bit to the very interesting photographic talk begun 
by Mr. McKay. The reception was so strong and 
clear, way up here in New Hampshire, that it seemed 
as though Mr. McKay must be across our den talking 
to us in person. We know very little about radio 
transmission and what is required on the part of 
radio-speakers; but we do know that, to us, Mr. McKay 
had a very pleasing radio-voice, his enunciation was 
good, and what he had to say was good—altogether 
we felt proud of our motion-picture editor and his 
radio speaking. We suggest that those of our readers 


- who are able to pick up WJZ, New York, do so when 


Mr. McKay and his fellow photographic speakers are 
on the air. Let us have more radio photo-talks. 


Photo-Era Trophy Cup Scores 


THE new system of crediting points is having its 
effect. The Photographic Club of Baltimore is now 
in the lead, due to consistent winning of Honorable 
Mention Certificates and to the number of members 
who are entering prints. This club is making a sincere 
effort to accomplish something photographically, 
and winning the PHoro-Era Tropay Cup is that 
“something”. The first prize in the Advanced Com- 
petiton was won by Dorothy Jarvis, who is not a 
member of a camera club. The second prize was won 
by Charles L. Rogers, and the third by H. Stead, 
both members of the Baltimore Photographic Club. 
In the Beginners’ Competition the first prize was 
awarded to J. A. Weiss, not a member of any camera 
club. The second prize was won by Paul Rafuse of 
the Baltimore Photographic Club. The Fort Dearborn 
Camera Club won three Honorable Mentions; the 
Baltimore Camera Club, four; Brooklyn Institute, 
one; Seattle Camera Club, two; and the Cleveland 
Photographic Society, one. The standing of the clubs 
is as follows: 


Photographic Club of Baltimore........... 9 
414 
Fort Dearborn Camera Club.............. 4 
Cleveland Photographic Society. .......... 1% 
1 
Syracuse Camera Club.................-. lo 
Photographic Society of Philadelphia....... lo 
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THE MONTH IN APPLIED PHOTOGRAPHY 


C. B. NEBLETTE, A.R.P.S. 
Division of Photography, A.M., College of Texas 


How Photography Aids the Astronomer in 
Determining the Rate of Motion of the Stars 


Votume XVI of the “Publications of the Lick 
Observatory”, just issued, is taken up with a catalog 
of the radial velocity of stars brighter than the fifth 
magnitude, as determined by the Lick Observatory 
at Mount Hamilton, California, and by its station at 
Santiago, Republic of Chile. 

We speak quite often of certain stars as “fixed 
stars”; but, in reality, there are no fixed stars. 
Although the heavens have not changed greatly in 
all the years that men have studied the stars, and the 
same stars that guided Columbus on his trip to the 
New World are still to be found in practically their 
same places, our instruments show that all the stars 
are in motion, often at high velocity; but so great is 
the distance that separates them from us that even in 
hundreds of years their motion is not sufficient to be 
apparent to the unaided eye. Some of the stars are 
moving laterally with respect to the earth; others are 
moving directly to or from us. It is with stars of the 
last class that Volume XVI of the Lick Observatory 
Publications is concerned. 

One may ask how it is that astronomers can deter- 
mine the rate of motion of a star when it is traveling 
directly to or from us at such a distance that it must 
be expressed in light-years rather than in miles. The 
solution to this problem was indicated by Christian 
Doppler, Professor of Mathematics at the University 
of Prague in 1842. He called attention to the fact that 
sound-waves from a moving source, such as the whistle 
of a railway locomotive, do not possess the normal 
pitch of the same source when at rest, but that the 
pitch is raised in case the source is approaching the 
observer and lowered if passing away from us. Reason- 
ing that sound and light are both propagated in waves, 
he concluded that a like effect wouid be produced in 
the case of light, resulting in a change in the color of 
the object.  Fizeau, six years later, showed that 
although the apparent color of the object does not 
change, the lines of the spectrum are shifted with the 
approach or recession of the luminous body. 

Unsuccessful attempts were made by Huggins to 
measure displacements in the position of lines of the 
spectrum arising from the motion of the stars in 1866; 
and although the subject received the attention of a 
number of very competent observers throughout the 
world, but little was accomplished until 1890 when 
Keeler, using the newly installed Lick 36-inch refrac- 
tor, determined the rate of approach of Arcturus and 
the recession of Betelgeuse and Aldebaran. So difficult 
were the observations, even with the facilities afforded 
by the Lick 36-inch refractor, that the measurements 
for only these three bright stars could be obtained by 
Keeler. 

Photographs of stellar spectra had been made as 
early as 1863 by Huggins; but it was not until 1872 
that such photographs showed the lines of the spectrum 
very clearly. The work of Pickering at Harvard in the 
latter part of the 1880's showed the tremendous pos- 
sibilities of stellar spectrography by the use of the 
dry plate, as thousands of lines were recorded where 


few, or none at all, could be seen visually. About 
the same time Vogel, at Potsdam, showed that the 
spectrum-lines on photographic plates could be 
measured with sufficient accuracy to enable the slight 
displacements occasioned by the motion of a star to 
be measured. He measured the displacement of a 
number of lines in the spectra of second and _ third 
magnitude stars, using only a 12-inch telescope, and 
his results were fully comparable in accuracy to those 
obtained visually by Keller using the 36-inch telescope 
of the Lick Observatory on stars of the first magnitude. 
The work of Vogel so completely demonstrated the 
superiority of the photographic methods that visual 
methods were no longer considered, and all later work 
has been exclusively photographic. 

Radial velocity studies were begun at Mount 
Hamilton by the Lick Observatory in 1890 by W. W. 
Campbell, now president of the University of Cal- 
ifornia, and have continued until the present time. 
In 1901 the observatory established an observatory 
at Santiago in the Republic of Chile for the purpose of 
making radial velocity measurements of the stars 
of the southern skies, which could not be studied at 
Mt. Hamilton. The two observatories have now 
secured a little over 25,000 radial velocity spectro- 
grams, and the catalog contained in Volume XVI of 
the Publications of the Observatory lists 2,771 stars 
and contains the results of radial velocity measure- 
ments for 2,392. The remainder are stars the velocity 
of which for various reasons has not been determined. 


X-Ray Photographs Settle Twelve-Year 
Dispute over Painting 


Once more X-ray photographs have been instru- 
mental in settling a dispute over a work of art. Not 
so long ago X-ray photography was employed with 
conspicuous success by the officials of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art to discover alterations that had been 
made in an original Pourbus, and now it has been 
instrumental in discovering additions made to an 
original of Frans Hals, the Flemish master of the 
seventeenth century, which was presented to the 
National Gallery of Scotland in 1916. The dispute 
arose over the fact that it corresponds exactly in 
every particular, except two, with an engraved portrait 
by Jan de Velde. In the painting the bearded man 
wearing a broad crimson cap is holding in his right 
hand a short stemmed wine-glass, but in the engraving 
the cap is lacking and the right hand holds the jaw- 
bone of an ass instead of the wine-glass. The similarity 
between the painting and the engraving in other ways 
was so strong as to lead the experts to conclude that 
the engraving was a copy of the painting and that the 
difference in the two was due to the work of some 
later artist on the original Hals. X-ray photographs 
made last July show that the cap and the hand holding 
the wine-glass have been painted over the original by 
some later painter, just as the experts had guessed. 
The trustees of the gallery therefore appointed Dr. 
Martin de Wild of The Hague to remove the spurious 
paint. When this task was successfully completed it 
was definitely established that the engraving of 
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Jan de Velde was an exact copy of the painting by 
Hals, for the original paint did not show a cap and in the 
right hand was the jaw-bone of an ass rather than the 


wine-glass of the repainted work. Removal of the 
spurious paint also brought to light the Frans Hals 
monogram and the date establishing it as one of his 
earlier portraits. 


X-ray Photography in Biological 
Investigation 


ConsipERING the very wide use of X-ray photo- 
graphy in medical science, it is a wonder that it has not 
been more widely employed in the natural sciences. 
Yet little if anything appears to have been done in this 
direction. Dr. David Starr Jordan has published a few 
X-ray photographs of fishes, and there have been one 
or two others who have made use of X-ray photographs 
in a very limited way in the descriptive natural sciences. 
It would seem that the X-ray would greatly facilitate 
research in these fields in much the same way that it 
has proved of service ijn medicine. 

The use of X-ray photographs should be of great 
assistance in determining the various details of the 
skeleton, and would have an advantage over laborious 
dissection in that every bone, even the finest, could be 
seen undisturbed in its natural position, and in its 
correct relation with the rest. This it is extremely 
difficult to ascertain by dissection, and involves lengthy 
and extremely painstaking study. Aside from the 
possibility of studying small differences in the skeleton 
of closely related species, it is well known that the 
X-ray photograph when properly made will show the 
softer portions of the body such as the air-bladder and 
intermuscular ossifications as well; and by the use of 
barium sulphate solution it is possible to photograph 
even the smallest capillary blood vessels, which every 
biologist, who has had experience in this branch of 
investigation, knows are extremely difficult to trace 
out by dissection, and require long periods of delieate 
technical work. 

Dr. Victor Pietschmann of the Museum of Natural 
Science of Vienna who has been making a practical! 
study of the use of X-ray photography in this particular 
field is to publish shortly a monograph on the Hawaiian 
fishes which will be illustrated with X-ray photographs 
and will discuss the matter of X-ray photography as 
applied to biological investigations. This work should 
be instrumental in calling attention to a field which 
offers great promise for those interested in the natural 
sciences. 


Scientific Photo-Progress Aids 
Newspaper-Field 


New advances in the mechanical and_ physical 
sciences have made possible vast improvements in the 
highest art-development of the American Sunday 
newspaper—the rotogravure or photogravure section. 
Newspapers with circulations which run up into dizzy 
figures, and whose Sunday editions contain many 
sections the cost of which greatly exceeds the price 
the ultimate buyer pays for the finished product, 
have been able to cut costs and reduce production-time 
in the world’s fastest business—the newspaper-field. 

The chemist and physicist and expert photographer 
all play important parts, with many others; but one of 
the largest newspapers in Detroit recently introduced 
made-to-order weather-to-dry sensitised sheets uni- 
formly throughout the entire year. Specified atmos- 


pheric conditions are imperative in these processes 
and must be accurately controlled by scientific air- 


conditioning. The temperature has to be held con- 
stantly seventy-five degrees, and the relative humidity 
must not vary. The atmosphere within a building is 
much too dry in winter and too moist in summer to 
suit these processes; and frequently the summer- 
temperature is in excess of the condition required. 

The air used for drying is first chilled by automatic 
refrigeration in order to condense some of its moisture. 
It is then blown by powerful ventilating fans through 
a heating-device made of copper and supplied with 
steam before it is distributed at exactly the right 
temperature and humidity, winter or summer. This 
conditioned air is blown at a prescribed rate over 
sheets of sensitised paper in the dryer, and, after picking 
up moisture from them, returns to the refrigerating 
chamber to start its cycle once more. 

The sensitised paper is the means used for etching 
impressions of actua! photographs on polished copper- 
rolls. The pictures are first printed by the action of 
light on the sensitised paper in a manner familiar to 
thousands of amateur photographers. The paper 
used is of a special nature, having a gelatin-facing 
impregnated with compounds sensitive to light and 
also with a pigment for providing color. 

Red, blue, or black tinted sensitised paper can be 
obtained from the makers; but red is preferred for 
this purpose, as there is a good color contrast between 
the red and black during the ferric etching-process, 
which enables the operator to carry the process to just 
the point where the printed pictures will have the 
maximum snap and brilliance. The light-sensitive 
quality of the photographic printing-paper is intention- 
ally made latent or inactive, in order to permit of keep- 
ing a supply on hand without having it deteriorate 
in the manner common to the ordinary types of 
sensitised papers. 

There are other unusual! processes through which the 
sensitised paper is taken before it reaches the dryer, 
but these are rather technical. It is sufficient to know 
that the dried sheets, after receiving their photo- 
graphic impressions by the action of light in the same 
way that ordinary snapshot-prints are made, are 
fixed by suitable chemicals and are then placed glossy 
side down on polished copper rolls. A sheet of pictures 
is wrapped around one of these rollers so as to cover 
most of its surface. The surface of the rol) is then 
subjected to the action of hot water for ninety minutes, 
which results in the paper backing being washed away 
and also a good deal of the gelatin%oating, which 
leaves a group of pictures in black and red with a very 
thin covering of gelatin. 

This covering is of different thicknesses, as_ the 
solubility of the gelatin is affected by the action of light 
during the reception of the photographic images. 
Besides, the light-sensitive metallic salt which impreg- 
nates the gelatin has been changed to a metallic con- 
dition in proportion to the amount of light it has 
received. When treated with the ferric etching- 
solution, the surface of the polished copper-rolJer is 
eaten away in proportion to the density of the felatin 
covering and the amount of the metallic element 
precipitated by the joint action of light and the 
developing-and-fixing solution. 

In this way the photographs are etched on the rolls, 
which are subsequently used in printing-presses and 
which, by means of printers’ ink of suitable color, 
transfer the pictures to the paper used in making the 
photographic supplements. After being used for 
printing the number of copies needed for the Sunday 
edition, the copper-rolls are given a light surface 
grinding and polishing to remove the etched pictures 
and are ready to be used again. 
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THE PICTORIAL EDUCATOR 


ARTHUR L. MARBLE 


An Ideal Camera Club Headquarters 


Tue Camera Kraft Club of the State Teachers’ 
College, St. Cloud, Minn., possesses the well-appointed 
and thoroughly equipped club headquarters dia- 
grammed and described in the year-book of that 
organisation. The club is under the capable director- 
ship of Mr. L. A. Williams. 

“The Exhibit Hall and Studio-Club Room have 
ceilings and side-walls paneled in a very pleasing 
design. All woodwork is rubbed ivory enamel. Side- 
walls are painted flat pearl-gray. Floors are varnished, 


EXHIBIT 
HALL 


! 
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sink is 16” x 24” for small prints. J, supply cupboards 
from floor to 7 feet high; K, Velox Projection Printer. 
Darkroom walls are painted a dark green, except 
where dotted lines are shown; this part of the side-wall 
and ceiling is painted a flat white. K isa 5 x 7 multiply- 
ing camera, used to make class-record of each student, 
also application photographs to send out to schools 
when student is applying for a position. A is a 1500- 
watt blue globe which slides back and forth to produce 
the lighting wanted; B, a head screen; C, chair; D, 
studio reflector; E, background; F, table with four 
5x7 electric printers and 16x16 print trimmer; 


Equipment Floor Plan 


CAMERA KRAFT CLUB-ROOMS, STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE, ST. CLOUD, MINN. 


rubbed, and waxed. Wilton rugs cover floor-spaces, 
as shown by dotted lines on floor-plans. A is uphol- 
stered reed furniture in silver-gray finish; B is a 
20” x 48” mahogany library-table and reading-lamp; 
C, a mahogany spinet-desk, chair, ‘and basket; D, 
pedestal; FE, chairs of different styles to use in posing 
work; F, radio cabinet; G, 8x 10 camera and stand; 
H, spotlight; I, floodlight; J, background and screens; 
K, stereopticon; L, Kodascope. 

“The Exhibit Hall is lighted in soft-toned lights 
to show off the pictures hung there to the best advan- 
tage. The ceiling of the finishing-room is a dull white 
paint. Side-walls are flat-finish pearl-gray. Woodwork 
is dull ivory enamel. A, Shelves where photographic 

ks and magazines are kept for members’ use; 
B, blackboard used for making drawings, poster lay- 
outs, etc. for school-work; (, Kodak Projection Printer; 
E, desk; F, retouching cabinet with electric pencil; 
G, Eastman Clinical Camera Outfit with lantern-slide 
back, enlarging-back, two floodlights, and stand; 
H, 4’x 5’ marble top table; J, 6” x 20” x 36” sink for 
washing bromide prints; circular washer at end of 


G, supply cupboard; H, drying cabinet for films; J, 
48 lockers with locks and keys, for club members to 
keep supplies in; J, 20” x 72’ sink, with developing 
racks for trays. There is an Eastman Safelight under 
cabinet and above sink, and a ceiling-light for paper 
work. Members are divided into groups of five with a 
leader, to work at different periods during the day or 
week; this arrangement eliminates disorder and crowd- 
ing. The regular weekly lectures and demonstrations 
are held in Room Q, where as many as 140 people may 
gather at one time.” 


Memorable Developments of 1928 


No year since that which witnessed the first filming 
of the Chronicles of America Photoplays, of Yale Uni- 
versity, has been so fruitful of great visual achieve- 
ments as the twelve-month span now passing. 

When the scintillating firmament of commercial 
development is regarded, two events, like stars of the 
first magnitude, stand out. One is the organisation 


of Eastman Teaching Films, Inc.; the other is the 
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HARVEST-SCENE 


creation of Visual Service Education, Inc. The first 
originated in the East, Rochester, N.Y.; the other 
was born in the Southwest, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. was_ subsidised 
by the Eastman Kodak Company after the parent 
organisation had made an intensive scientific study of 
the educational motion-picture needs of schools through- 
out the country. This development represents the 
first gigantic move of a financially powerful com- 
mercial institution to satisfy the public need for films 
based on sound pedagogical principles. The Eastman 
Kodak Company has not tried to make educational 
pictures as a sideline, but has brought forth in swad- 
dling clothes an infant that should have no trouble 
making its way in the world, and that should find no 
lack of friends. The new million-dollar Eastman 
Teaching Films has already begun the production of 
educational movies, under the direction of Dr. Thomas 
E. Finegan, leading authority on classroom films. 

On the Coast, Visual Education Service, Inc., came 
into being when a philanthropist gave a fortune in 
order that the cause of educational pictures might be 
benefited thereby. 

Great things are expected from this new organisation, 
which, by the way, is not operated for personal or 
collective profit, only for public benefit. 

According to the chief photographer and director of 
the service, George E. Stone, ‘“‘although we sell our 
products at a price which yields a profit, our net 
revenues may be used in only one of two ways: 

“1. To increase the Endowment Fund, so that 
eventually we may become self-supporting; 

“2. To finance educational photography, which 
might not otherwise be possible. 

“No member of the Board of Trustees or the Advisory 
Council may receive any remuneration for his services, 
nor may any profits ever be divided for the benefit of 


EASTMAN TEACHING FILMS, INC, 


any individual. Consequently, we wish you to feel 
that Visual Education Service is your erganisation. 
It is founded for your benefit and operated for the 
good of the visual movement. Your support by way 
of purchase or contribution will be directly of service 
to further the purpose to which it is dedicated; and 
any profits resulting from transactions with this 
institution will come back to you in the form of other 
visual aids which otherwise might never be produced.” 

The headquarters of Visual Education Service, Inc., 
is 7024 Melrose Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 

These and similar organisations are to be congratu- 
lated on their advances. May the year 1929 see 
further growth and prosperity! 


This Is Something New—Are You With Us? 


If you are a student or a faculty member of an 
institution that is engaged in doing unusual or interest- 
ing things, photographically, and which in the past 
has been hiding its light under a bushel, send in a 
report for our mutual benefit. Visual education is 
still in an infant stage. Its greatest development 
must, of course, come through scientific investigation 
and tests. Next to this in importance is the informal 
exchange of opinions—the part of the development 
which we desire to foster in this new department. 
Correspondence relative to any matter mentioned in 
these columns, experiences and observations, will all 
be welcome, as well as any questions which might 
arise. Communications of general interest will, space 
permitting, be allowed to speak for themselves. 


Communications intended for the editor of this de- 
partment should be addressed to Arthur L. Marble, 
Utah Agricultural College, College Hill, Logan, Utah. 
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The New Statesman, one of our leading and most 
advanced weekly journals, has some rather caustic and 
amusing comments on the speaking film and its future 
artistic possibilities. But it is the writer’s views on 
photography that we wish to emphasise, and we cannot 
do better than quote one paragraph. 

Thinking of the immediate future he writes: “Soon 
we shall be having stage-plays filmed, the voice will 
take its natural réle in dramatic action, and the sound- 
less film may become a thing of the past, remembered 
as an amusing intermediate state in the development 
of a way of reproducing and broadcasting drama and 
opera instead of being the new art of the twentieth 
century. Or, perhaps, when the kinema is seen to be 
taking its place merely as a mechanical reproducing- 
agent, like the gramophone, there will be, for a time, 
some ‘artistic’ experimenting in the medium of motion 
photography comparable to that which gave us that 
abomination, camera-art and the camera-artist. But 
who can believe that photography will ever be an art 
when the essence of photography is selection and never 
creation! And this remains true, whether it is static 
or moving photography.” 

Now there is a good deal for us photographers to chew 
over in these remarks. We may smile indulgently 
when we think back to the time when we did not wince 
at such terms as camera-art and camera-artist being 
applied to our work and ourselves. But we no longer 
enjoy the bracketed distinction, and indeed, it is quite 
obsolete; and we think that nowadays most advanced 
photographers avoid ali argument on whether photo- 
graphy is an art or not, being content to let accumulat- 
ing examples of what it can accomplish gradually 
establish its position, whatever that may eventually be. 

Last June we gave some account of “Snapshots in 
Color’, a process that was to revolutionise photo- 
graphy, for which it was claimed that, with an ordinary 
camera, snapshots in color could be produced with the 
same ease as black-and-white prints, and at a cost only 
three and one-half times as great. This new system is 
the product of a small group of scientific and business 
men who have combined their efforts for several years, 
and who have had a laboratory at work for two years 
continuously. The scientific advisory committee has 
included Mr. H. O. Klein, a well-known authority on 
photo-chemistry; Mr. Thorn Baker, a specialist on 
photographic emulsions; Dr. L. C. Martin, of the 
Department of Optics at the Imperial College of 
Science; and Major Klein, color-adviser to the Calico 
Printers’ Association. 

Early in October a company called “Color Snap- 
shots’ was formed to exploit this new system. The 
capital is £350,000 divided into 1,750,000 ordinary 
shares of 4/- each, which at once went to a considerable 
premium on the London Stock Exchange; and we should 
think, if what is claimed for the process can be sub- 
stantiated, that it ought be a success. For, no doubt, a 
vast army of amateurs—ourselves among the number! 
—will answer to the lure of easy color-photography. 

It seems a pity that the whole thing could not have 
been started a little earlier in the year, so that first 
experiments might have been made on vivid summer- 


and autumn-colorings. The prospectus included a full 
double-page of examples printed from process blocks 
made direct on the Company’s color-films with ordinary 
cameras, and they are certainly extremely good and 
very pure in color. 

If all this comes true, a new terror confronts us. 
Think of the esthetic embarrassments to which we shall 
be subjected when the whole world of snapshooters is 
let loose in the field of color! For years we have all 
borne with resignation the bulky packet that is quickly 
forthcoming from our friend’s breast-pocket at the 
vaguest mention of photography. We have all gone 
patiently through those examples of what the camera 
should not do; but then they were in black and white! 
Fancy the alarm and discomfort when, in an unguarded 
moment, one is cornered and caught, and shown a 
similar pack in color! 

The Christmas posters are beginning to appear, but 
nothing, as yet, of striking interest. The majority 
show the Professional Photographers’ Association sign, 
proving that the members of this energetic association 
are the livest wires. A good many have an attractive 
woman’s portrait to head the poster, evidently agreeing 
with the Photographers’ Association of America—see 
page 227 of PHoro-Era for October—that this will 
compel most attention. 

Amateurs always think that they can do publicity 
work far better than the experts; and so we, too, 
imagine we could design a better and more telling 
poster. To begin with, we would have the portrait of a 
child, portrayed as naturally as possible; not so much 
a very beautiful child, but a particularly real and 
natural one. No doubt all the members of the male 
public will be attracted by the representation of a 
beautiful girl; but will their interest be such that it 
sends them queuing up on the photographer’s door- 
step? We think not, for they seldom visit a studio to 
please themselves. No, it is the women who must be 
caught by advertisement. They are the ones who are 
interested in photography; they do not ever really 
shirk the camera, and they will spend their last penny 
to have their children photographed. It is the children 
who should be the gold mine to photographers. They 
change, they are different people every year, and the 
circle that will be glad to possess their picture is always 
widening. Where is the grown-up who can compete? 

Many committees have been sitting for some years 
now, cudgeling their clever and masculine brains how 
to push portrait photography. Perhaps if they invited 
some young and bright feminine brains to help, they 
might get-new and valuable ideas. We should not 
guarantee that they will be very orthodox; but if the 
men are open-minded and willing to follow these 
pioneers down fresh paths, they may discover a road 
to success. Women surely ought to know what will 
appeal to women. Our shrewd advertisers have 
realised that it is the women who take advertisements 
seriously—a fact emphasised by Punch in its clever 
drawing of a young woman buying some article because, 
as she remarks to a friend, ““The advertisement speaks 
so well of it, my dear”. 

(Continued on page 339) 
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HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 


To ensure publication, announcements and reports should be sent in 
not later than the 5th of the preceding month. 


A Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year! 


AGAIN it is our privilege to express our appreciation 
to our readers, subscribers, and advertisers for their 
loyalty and support during the past year. We wish 
that we might grasp each one by the hand and express 
our sincere wish for a Merry Christmas and a Happy 
New Year! Inasmuch as we cannot do this, we hope 
that our friends, old and new, will accept this Christmas 
message with the same sincerity in which it is written. 

Puoto-Era Company, Inc. 


Members’ Exhibition at the Camera Club 
of New York 


Tue Annual Exhibition of Pictorial Photography, 
1928, comprising the work of members of the Club, 
occupied the Club’s walls during November. One 
hundred and forty-four prints were shown, representing 
fifty-one members. Six prints were contributed by 
Arthur C. Banfield, Bertrand Cox, Pirie MacDonald, 
Dr. Emil Mayer, and Richard N. Speight, honorary 
members of the Club; but these were not submitted 
in the competition, which is a feature of this yearly 
members’ exhibition. 

Dudley Hoyt, Lejaren Hiller, and John A. Tennant 
served as jury of awards, with the result that the first 
prize was given to C. J. Crary for his “Buffalo Harbor’. 
Five Honorable Mentions were noted—Hal D. Bern- 
stein, “Shadows”; Joseph M. Bing, “Visiting”; Dr. 
Charles Krumwiede, “Before the Thaw”; Dr. J 
Pardoe, ‘Weathered’; Valentino Sarra, “Head of 
Young Man”; Stephen H. Tyng, “Baroness De B”’. 

The awards were based on the composition, pictorial 
effect, and print-quality of the exhibits. The high 
standard of quality reached by most of the exhibitors 
made the task of separating the winning prints by no 
means easy. It was evident that the members of the 
Camera Club are close students of current tendencies 
in pictorial photography, emphasis being placed upon 
print-quality, although the compositional arrange- 
ments rarely differed from the typical pictorial photo- 
graphy seen in the exhibitions of the last few years. 
There was, in fact, a startling lack of originality either 
in the selection or treatment of the subject. But the 
exhibition, as a whole, was decidedly interesting, and 
many fine prints called for admiration and_ praise. 

The majority of the exhibits were straight bromide 
prints, bromoil and bromoil transfer processes being 
next in favor, with perhaps a dozen gum, carbon, 
and palladium prints. Not a chloride or brom-chloride 
print was acknowledged as such. 


Nemoursa—A New Lacquered Fabric 


A pispLay of pocket-size motion-picture cameras 
and equipment was a feature of the Du Pont Products 
Exhibit at Atlantic City in November. Nemoursa, 


a lacquered fabric, is used to cover the cameras, which 
are shown in three colors—silver-birch, ebony black, 
and walnut brown. They were displayed in an attrac- 
tive setting, amid fall foliage as a background and a 
grass lawn. The cameras and equipment shown were 
manufactured by Bell & Howell Company of Chicago. 


Work of Overseas Photographers 
to Be Shown 


Ricuarp N. Spearcut, the eminent London court 
photographer, who is to tour the United States early 
in the new year under the auspices of the Eastman 
Kodak Company, has been promised exhibits by 
twenty-seven of the foremost portrait photographers 
of the Continent of Europe and by six in Great Britain. 
Mr. Speaight will present this exhibit on his tour, 
together with the best of his own pictures, to photo- 
graphers and to the public. His lecture on photo- 
graphic methods will be open to photographers, but 
the public will not be admitted. 

Mr. Speaight returned to London recently from a 
tour of the following cities: Gothenburg, Stockholm, 


Copenhagen, Prague, Vienna, Budapest, Milan, 
Lausanne, Zurich, Montreux, and Paris. In _ those 


cities he visited the leading studios and interviewed 
all of the court and state photographers. He believes 
that by presenting their work he will bring to America 
the most representative collection of European work 
ever to be displayed in this country. His tour is 
expected to give a very unusual opportunity to Ameri- 
can photographers to obtain ideas of value in their 
own work, both from seeing the pictures and from 
hearing Mr. Speaight’s summary of the outstanding 
principles of European portrait photography. 

An interesting feature of the exhibit will be twenty- 
one portraits of Mr. Speaight, made by as many of the 
photographers on whom he called, and in a number of 
cases there will also be a photograph of the studio, 
showing the arrangement of lights, screens, camera, 
and so on, which will be explained in the lecture to 
show how each photographer obtained his portrait of 
Mr. Speaight. 

The limited time which Mr. Speaight is able to take 
from his London business limits his tour to such an 
extent that the exhibit can stay in each of the eighteen 
cities to be visited only a day and a half. The exhibit 
will be open the first day from 9 a.m. to 10 p.m., with 
the lecture in the evening. On the second day the 
exhibit will be open from 9 a.m. until noon. 

The cities visited will be Buffalo, Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, Omaha, Kansas City, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Min- 
neapolis, and Detroit. 

Mr. Speaight himself is probably the most dis- 
tinguished of the court-photographers. Royalty and 
members of the nobility in the principal countries of 
Europe are among his patrons. 


Course in Oil-Coloring at New York Y. W. C. A. 


Due to the success of the fall class in Photo-Oil 
Coloring at the Harlem branch of the New York 
Y. W. C. A., a spring class will form on February 5, 
1929, for a series of ten lessons, to be given every 
Tuesday evening. The class is held under the auspices 
of the Warner School, directed by Miss Laura M. 
Vossler; and Mrs. Jesse Knight Hall, the best-known 
colorist in the East, will continue as instructor. Those 
interested in the portrait or commercial branches, 
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as well as those simply interested in the pleasure of 
coloring, will benefit by attending. The fee is nominal. 

Many branches of oil-coloring are taken up, such as 
prints, art-canvas, opal miniatures, and so on. The 
Marshall Method of photo-oil coloring is said to be 
used exclusively. 


Our Thanks to F. J. Macdonald 


In the November issue there appeared an article 
entitled ““The Story of an Unopened Package’. With 
the article were published two marines, one on page 
259 and the other on page 261. It was explained that 
we should appreciate having our readers give us the 
correct titles and makers’ names of these illustrations, 
regarding which we appeared to have no record. We 
are indebted to Mr. F. J. Macdonald of Salem, Mass., 
for setting us right with regard to the two illustrations 
in question. Both appeared originally on pages 2 and 6 
of the July, 1913, issue of PHoto-Era Macazine, 
and were made by that master marine-photographer, 
B. F. Langland. The correct titles for the pictures in 
the November issue are, page 259, ‘““Windjammers in 
Port”, and, page 261, ““Yachting-days”. We shall be 
glad to have any of our readers help us to give credit 
where credit is due. 


Demand for Industrial Films Increasing 
Tue interest in industrial motion-pictures is rapidly 


increasing. Firms in all parts of the country are adding 


motion-pictures to their publicity, training, and welfare 
departments. Among the more recent additions to 
this class of organisation are the public utility com- 
panies. The New York Institute of Photography has 
placed the Institute Standard motion-picture camera 
with mnay of these companies within the past year. 
The Detroit Edison Company, one of the first to enter 
this field, is now using six of these excellent profes- 
sional cameras. Not only is the Institute Standard in 
demand for industrial work, but New York Institute 
trained men are in demand in this field, due to their 
thorough technical training. 


Eastman Research Laboratory at Harrow 


Tue establishment of a research laboratory in 
photography and associated sciences as part of the 
English plant of the Eastman Kodak Company at 
Harrow, near London, was announced November 10. 
Dr. Walter Clark, formerly of the staff of the British 
Photographic Research Association and the National 
Science Library, has been appointed director. 

The research laboratory at Harrow will be patterned 
on the Eastman Kodak Research Laboratories at 
Rochester, which, under the direction of Dr. C. E. K 
Mees, have grown in sixteen years to have a staff 
exceeding one hundred and fifty in number and have 
produced numerous important photographic inventions 
and improvements, the most recent of which is color 
motion-picture for amateur photographers. 

Dr. Clark returned to England on November 14 
on the Aquitania, after having spent several months 
studying the organisation and methods of the labora- 
tories in Rochester. 

The new laboratory in England, while co-operating 
closely with the corresponding organisation in America, 
will not merely supplement the Rochester work, but 
will pursue its own individual lines of research. The 
expectation is that two laboratories, working inde- 
pendently in different countries on various problems, 
but comparing and sharing their results, will facilitate 


even greater photographic progress than has attended 
the work of the Eastman Kodak Research Laboratories 
since Dr. Mees came to Rochester in 1912. 

In the past year the Harrow plant has added a film- 
storage building, a silver-nitrating building, and a 
camera-factory, which is now manufacturing on a 
full schedule. It is the largest of the Eastman Kodak 
plants abroad. The other foreign Eastman Kodak 
factories are at Vincennes, France; Copenick, Germany ; 
Vacz, Hungary; and Melbourne, Australia. 


New Officers of the P. A. of N. E. 


At the annual convention of the Photographers’ 
Association of New England, held at Maplewood, 
N.H., officers for the ensuing year were elected as 
follows: 

Officers for 1929 
President—L. W. Ranp, Brockton, Mass. 
1st Vice-President—F. E. SLINGERLAND, Boston, Mass. 
2d Vice-President—M. M. Derick, Orleans, Vt. 
Treasurer—Mrs. JOHN SABINE, Providence, R.I. 
Secretary—GerorceE H. Hastines, Newtonville, Mass. 


State Vice-Presidents 


Massachusetts—J. Carrot Brown, Worcester 
Maine—O. K. Brapsury, Waterville 

New Hampshire—Guy Suorey, Gorham 

Vermont—F. T. Houston, Montpelier 

Rhode Isla «.—EuGene Tu.ty, Providence 
Connecticut- -F. M. Snow, Hartford 

Maritime krovinces—W. A. Halifax, N.S. 


Resolutions Adopted by P. A. of N. E. 


Tue Committee on Resolutions at our late con- 
vention reported the following, which was accepted 
and adopted: 

“Wuereas, Due to the workings of an inscrutable 
Providence, it has pleased the Almighty to take away 
from us the persons of two of our good friends, Leon A. 
Luce and Wilfred A. French, during the past year: 
Be it Resolved, That the P. A. of N. E. do hereby extend 
to their families and friends the most sincere sympathy 
of the association in their great loss. 

EvuGene F. Gray, 
O. K. Brapsury, 
W. H. Rice, 
Committee on Resolutions. 
By Geo. H. Hastinas, Secretary.” 


Why Laugh? 


“Ho! Ho! Ho! Ha! Ha! Ha!” shouted two Negro 
porters in a re-echoing city-station. They punched 
each other, slapped their sides, and went off into 
spasms of laughter. They caught their respective 
breaths, and then went off again. They started to 
speak and doubled up. Pretty soon everybody around 
them was laughing. With no idea of what the joke 
was, old men and children, bored society ladies and 
tired business men,—all caught the infection; and 
while their audience was not as noisy in its merriment, 
everybody was put into a happy mood. 

That was a good example of the truth of the saying, 
“Laugh and the world laughs with you!” 

Man has been given. the privilege of laughing. 
Animals never laugh. Even the donkey who says 
‘Hee Haw!” is really not laughing; and grins on 
animals’ faces do not mean that they are enjoying a 
joke. Animals are really a serious lot. Children laugh 
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BUY CHRISTMAS SEALS 


HELP OTHERS TO BE HAPPY 


easily. The mirth of schoolboys and girls, so often 
irritatingly silly to grown-ups, is really a sign of health. 
Wholesome giggling goes with natural youth. Why 
should we feel that, as we grow older, we should laugh 
less? Environment often makes a difference, and the 
habit of laughing usually runs in families. Why is it a 
good habit?) Why should we not derive as much benefit 
as possible from this privilege of enjoying laughter? 

We know that laughter is mentally good for us. 
The relaxation, the lifting of a temporary depression, 
the realisation that we are perhaps not so badly off 
we have all experienced mental stimulation from a 
good laugh. We all take ourselves too seriously some- 
times; and we all, at times, have felt positively ill 
through concentrating on a seeming ailment. Just 
turn the mind onto something funny, and our laughter 
banishes those ingrowing worries. 

We have not heard so much about the physical 
benefits of laughter; but they are present. An eminent 
physician has said: “Laughter affects the large and 
most important organs of the body in such a way as 
to modify their functions in the direction of the stimula- 
tion of it. As a result, laughter has a distinct place 
in the realm of the maintenance of health. Those who 
laugh the most are the ones that live the longest and 
enjoy the best health.” Our organs, more or less, 
rest upon each other. Our heart and lungs rest on the 
diaphragm. As we grow older we do not jump about 
much and give these organs exercise enough. Laughter 
serves as exercise for them. They need the jerky 
vibration that comes with the convulsive movements 
of the diaphragm during a good, hearty laugh. 

The heart is stimulated by laughter. This blood- 
pumping organ needs muscular exercise in order to do 
its work adequately. The circulation becomes more 
active, and, while it used to be an old-fashioned idea 
that the heart should receive little physical interference, 
we now know that it will stand a great deal. It is 
meant to be stimulated by the various activities of the 
body. A lazy heart is very bad. 

We all know, too, that the liver needs to be “shaken 
up” at frequent intervals. Bile is manufactured in the 
Bile is a 


liver, and it must be kept flowing freely. 


necessary aid in the digestion of food. A sluggish liver 
will not manufacture a sufficient flow, and digestion 
will not be efficient. That is why it is good to laugh 
during and after mealtime. The stomach, the pancreas, 
the spleen, and the intestines also are benefited by the 
up-and-down movements of the diaphragm to stir them 
up. Laughter improves the digestion and often is an 
excellent substitute for laxative medicines. 

The lungs, however, are the organs most affected by 
laughter. Large drafts of air are drawn in and out of 
the lungs during the process, and in that way they 
receive exercise. The chest is also expanded, increasing 
the air content, sometimes by one-half more than 
normal. Gusts of laughter increase the intaking of 
breaths. That is why people with tuberculosis who 
must rest their lungs in order for them to heal are 
advised not to breathe too deeply nor to indulge in 
hearty laughter. 

Laughter, then, has a real therapeutic value. It must 
be remembered, however, that laughter alone will not 
cure organic sickness. You cannot laugh off germs. 
The laughter that comes from within is the best tonic 
in the world, and that can come only when a person 
has no submerged worries. 

In order to be sure of your health, why not let your 
doctor decide? Have a physical examination periodi- 
cally and be sure of your health. It is even better to 
know a bitter truth and have a chance to rectify 
matters than to stew and fret about the unknown. 
The worrying mind can never derive the proper benefit 
from a good, hearty laugh. 

To teach the need for periodic physical examination 
in order to do away with worrying minds is one of the 
ways the National Tuberculosis Association and its 
affiliated associations believe they can get the best of 
tuberculosis. They conduct their annual sale of 
Christmas seals in December. 

Euizasetu Cote. 


LONDON LETTER 
(Continued from page 336) 

Kodak is doing good work by encouraging photo- 
graphers to take up the lucrative work of commercial 
photography which we see PHoro-ERA MAGazine calls 
Industrial Photography—a far better name. Lately 
there have been some very striking illustrations of this 
kind of work in their little professional monthly 
publication that showed the highest technical ability. 
We hope they are waking up the sleepy seekers of 
careers to the fact that here is one open to them which 
is not already ove-crowded and which does not need 
such years of training. The photography of machinery, 
vehicles, architecture, textiles, furniture, ete., must be 
interesting to many young men; and when asked our 
advice by girls seeking a career, we always confidently 
recommend advertisement photography. 


Ciné-Miniature Number Ten 


Tue October number of Ciné-Miniature is devoted 
to the subject of “Getting Results With Your Camera”, 
written by our motion-picture editor, Herbert C. 
McKay, A.R.P.S. Those of our readers who possess 
motion-picture cameras will find much helpful and 
practical information in this number of the Ciné- 
Miniature. Copies may be obtained from photo- 
dealers or Cinematographic Publishers, 159 North 
State Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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A. H. BEARDSLEY 


ALEXANDER LEVENTON 


The Alexander Leventon Studio 


Towarp the end of a summer afternoon, last July, 
two gentlemen walked into our office. We rose to 
welcome them; but we did not recall ever having seen 
them before. The taller of the two grasped our hand 
heartily and with an engaging smile introduced himself 
as Alexander Leventon from Rochester, N.Y. He 
then turned and introduced his companion Mr. Byron 
Morgan, also of Rochester. At once we knew them 
both as consistent contributors to our competitions, 
and winners of many exhibition awards. During our 
very happy visit with them, we learned that Mr. 
Leventon was concert-master and violin-soloist of the 
Eastman Theater Orchestra of Rochester. Mr. 
Morgan was his assistant and assumed Mr. Leventon’s 
duties when necessary. We were fortunate in helping 
these good friends to find congenial quarters for their 
stay in Wolfeboro, and there followed several very 
pleasant meetings. After their return to Rochester, 
we heard from them both by letter and over the radio 
when their orchestra broadcast some concerts. Then 
one day we were surprised and delighted to learn of 
the organisation and equipping of the Alexander 
Leventon Studio, 10 Gibbs Street, Rochester, N.Y. 
Although still holding their important positions with 
the Eastman Theater Orchestra, these ambitious 
young men launched out into the field of high-class 
professional portraiture, with ideals and standards 
which cannot fail to assure the success of their venture. 
Beginning with Mr. George Eastman himself, Mr. 
Alexander Leventon and his friend Mr. Byron Morgan 
have photographed many of the business and social 
leaders of Rochester. They have succeeded on merit 
alone and they deserve the hearty recognition which 
they are receiving. 


Before Mr. Leventon left Wolfeboro, the Editor 
was persuaded to let himself be photographed, on 
condition that he would not be required to dress up, 
assume an editorial expression, or otherwise try to 
be something he was not. Therefore, the picture of 
the Editor here published is just as Alexander Leventon 
found him at his desk on a hot July afternoon. 


The New Ansco Royal Cameras 


WitHovt a question, color and original designs are 
becoming as much a part of photographic equipment 
as they are of fashions in clothes, automobiles, and the 
building of homes. We believe that it is a good thing 
for the industry to brighten it up with color and 
attractive camera-styles. The new Ansco Royal 
cameras have struck another and distinctive note in 
the increasing harmony of color and design. Moderate 
in price and efficient in operation, these new models 
should appeal strongly to men and women who are 
looking for just the right Christmas gift. The Agfa 
Ansco Corporation, through its dealers, is offering 
many exceptional values in photographic equipment 
for the holiday season. Further particulars and 
descriptive matter may be obtained by writing to 
the Agfa Ansco Corporation, Binghamton, New York. 


Jos. Schneider Made Honorary Citizen 


WE were very much interested in learning that 
Mr. Jos. Schneider, founder of the Jos. Schneider & 
Company lens-factory of Kreuznach, Germany, was 
made an Honorary Citizen of his native city on 
September 20, 1928. Mr. Schneider was formerly a 
citizen of Springfield, Ohio, and, at one time, served 
on the board of aldermen of that city. He retired from 
business in Springfield and returned to Germany, 
where he established the lens-factory which bears 
his name. It is of interest to record that all political 
parties united to give Mr. Schneider this high honor, 
and it is eloquent testimony to the high regard in 
which he is held. Schneider lenses are well and favor- 
ably known in the United States, where Burleigh 
Brooks, 136 Liberty Street, New York City, has 
represented the German company as its agent. Mr. 
Brooks became convinced that the Schneider lenses 
merited the attention of amateur and _ professional 
photographers in the United States, and to him belongs 
the credit of making these excellent lenses better 
known in this country. Mr. Brooks is also United 
States agent for Kawee, Heidescope, and Glunz 
cameras, Triax tripods, Ramstein-Optochrome filters, 
and other photographic importations. 


“Not in Switzerland or Germany, 
but in Ohio”’ 


WE are glad to add further information with regard 
to the illustrations which accompanied the article, 
“The Story of an Unopened Package’, in the November 
issue. The picture “What Shall We Do?” which 
appeared on page 263, was made by our good friend 
and well-known pictorialist, Nancy Ford Cones of 
Loveland, Ohio. We received a very cordial letter 
from her with regard to her picture, and we give the 
data which she very kindly supplied. The real title of 
the picture was “Suspense”. It was made in 1912, 
in an old house which had a fine old fireplace. The 
exposure was made “not in Switzerland or Germany, 
but in Ohio” between the hours of 10 a.m. and 3 p.m. 
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about five seconds in duration. The picture has hung 
in several exhibitions and has justly received high 


praise. Thanks to Mrs. Cones, all the illustrations in 
the article, “The Story of an Unopened Package”, 
in the November number, have received proper credit. 
Mr. Macdonald of Salem, Mass., and Mr. Washburn, 
in “Our Illustrations’, assisted in identifying the 
pictures which accompanied the one by Mrs. Cones. 
We note with pleasure and satisfaction that we have 
readers who really do take more than a passing interest 
in the pages of PHoro-Era MAGAzine. 


Sixth International Salon, 
Stirlingshire, Scotland 


Tue Sixth International Salon, under the auspices 
of the Bridge-of-Allan and District Photographic 
Society, will be held in the Parish Church Hall, Bridge- 
of-Allan, April 1 to 13, inclusive, 1929. The last day 
for receiving prints, foreign, March 4; British Isles, 
March 11, 1929. The Selectors are Alex. Keighley, 
Hon. F.R.P.S., J. M. Whitehead, and Geo. J. Hughes, 
F.R.P.S. Further particulars and entry-blanks may be 
obtained from Mrs. John Brown, Jr., salon secretary, 
Bridge-of-Allan, Stirlingshire, Scotland. 


Sixteenth Annual Pittsburgh Salon, 1929 


AGAIN it is our pleasure to call attention to the 
Pittsburgh Salon which, now in its sixteenth year, 
will be held in the galleries of the Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburgh, March 23 to April 22, 1929. The last day 
for receiving prints, foreign, February 6; U. S. A., 
February 23, 1929. Further particulars and entry- 
blanks may be obtained from B. H. Chatto, secretary, 
1300 Milton Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Handy Man Around Camp 


THERE are a good many “‘Kits”’ on the market today, 
some good and some not so good; but it may be said 
that generally, though their purpose of providing 
compactness and practicability is good, they often 
fall short of this purpose. To decide definitely upon a 
kit suitable for the outdoor man and boy, the Wollensak 
Optical Company, of Rochester, N.Y., made a survey 
among a number of outdoor men and boys to determine 
just what articles are most needed and useful to the 
outdoor enthusiast. 

The result of this investigation showed that a 
compass, as might be expected, was the most needed 
item to outdoor folk. So this was included in the kit— 
a dependable instrument manufactured and guaranteed 
by Wollensak. Then another requirement was a knife, 
which was added to the kit—a stag-handle pocket- 
knife of sturdy construction, with one large, keen- 
cutting edge, can-and-bottle opener, reamer, screw- 
driver, punch, and a clip for fastening to the belt, 
a really useful tool. Opinions proved that a telescope 
was a very useful instrument, and for this Wollensak 
had the article, the Pockescope Sr., the six-power 
pocket telescope for easy and clear observation of 
distant animals and objects. For the fourth article, 
it was decided that a pocket-magnifier would be 
desirable, one suitable for the examination of minerals, 
the texture of leaves and animal matter, fine print, 
and so on. This suggestion brought the inclusion of a 
five-power pocket magnifier mounted in an imitation 
tortoise-shell rim and enclosed in a genuine leather 
holder. This magnifier serves admiraby as a burning 


glass, also. 


The four practical, useful articles are done up in a 
beautifully decorated, colorful box. As a Christmas-gift 
to the fellow whose interests “lie beyond the ranges” — 
in other words, as a gift to a man or a boy who likes 
to get into the woods now and then—this very handy 
little outfit will, indeed, prove to be appropriate and 
worth while. 


C. B. Neblette to Make Movies of 
A. & M. College Activities 


“Tue A. & M. College of Texas is the largest strictly 
military school in point of enrollment in the country. 
Our first film, which was released at the end of the 
school year, was concerned very largely with the mili- 
tary activities of the various branches of the service 
represented here, such as air service, engineering 
service, artillery, cavalry, infantry and signal corps, 
and with athletics. The Division of Photography, 
under my direction, hopes to begin production this 
fall on a series of films each devoted to some particular 
phase of the work of the institution—each film to be 
released separately as produced, or approximately 
two subjects per year, one in the fall and one in the 
spring. In this way the College will have in circulation 
each semester an entirely new reel of motion-pictures 
dealing with a different phase of its work. These 
pictures are expected to be instrumental not only in 
securing greater support for the institution but in 
encouraging serious students to apply for admission, 
and lastly in maintaining the interest of the alumni 
for the school. 

“We are planning to purchase another De Vry 
camera sometime this winter if funds permit, in order 
that we may better cover reviews and other functions 
which require two cameras working at once from 
different angles to really cover the ground, and for 
athletic events and the like, where one hundred feet 
of the single camera is not sufficient and we do not 
want to waste time in reloading.” 

C. B. Nesette, Division of Photography, 
De Vry Movie News. 


Conference Held in New York City for 
Simplification Program of Photographic Paper 


InvitaTIons to producers, distributors, and users of 
photographic paper, photo-frames, mounts, and 
machines, to attend a general conference of all interested 
elements of the industry for the consideration of a 
proposed simplification program for photographic 
paper, were sent out by the Division of Simplified 
Practice of the Department of Commerce. 

In commenting on the general conference, Mr. 
George Schuster, of the Division of Simplified Practice, 
said that a final meeting of the simplified practice 
committee of photographic paper manufacturers was 
held in New York on September 18. The purpose of 
this meeting was to present the proposed simplifica- 
tion schedule on paper-sizes to manufacturers of 
photo-frames, mounts, and paper-making machines, 
so that they could consider its adequacy to meet their 
requirements. The meeting approved the committee's 
recommendations. 

The general conference of manufacturers, distribu- 
tors, and users of the commodity in question was held 
October 23, 1928, at the Hotel Biltmore, New York City. 
Upon approval of the proposed simplification by 
this general conference, the Division of Simplified 
Practice will circularize the industry for written 
acceptance of the project. Upon receipt of signed 
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acceptances, numbering at least eighty per cent. of 
the industry, by volume of annual production and 
consumption, the project will be published by the 
Department of Commerce as a simplified practice 
recommendation. 

The Simplified Practice Committee of Manufacturers 
of Photographic Paper made a survey of current 
practice in their industry and submitted for the con- 
sideration of all interests a simplified schedule for 
photographic paper. 

his program has been in process of development 
since January, 1928, by the manufacturers, through 
the following committee: 


Andrews, Frank L., Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester. 

Coenen, Joseph, Geveert Company of America, 
New York City. 

Field, L. D., Defender Photo Supply Company, 
Binghamton. 

Hall, Sherman, Agfa-Ansco Corporation, Bingham- 
ton. 


Wilson, J. R., The Haloid Company, Rochester. 


The simplified schedule has the unanimous approval 

of the manufacturers of photographic paper. 

he program was submitted to manufacturers of 
card-mounts, frames and photo-machines.at a meeting 
held in New York on September 18, and met with 
their unanimous approval. 

The survey of demand made by the committee 
established the fact that the sizes shown in the schedule 
represent in excess of eighty per cent. of the sizes in 
usual demand, and will be adequate for normal 
requirements. 


Sizes oF PuotocraPpHic PAPER RECOMMENDED BY 
THE SIMPLIFIED PRACTICE COMMITTEE OF 
PAPER MANUFACTURERS 


For Professional 


For Amateurs and For Commercial Portrait Photo- 
Photo-F inishers Photographers graphers 
1% x 234 5x7 Cabinet (37% x 514) 
24x34 5x8 4x6 
214x346 544 x 734 434 x 619 
234 x 334 6x8 51% x 734 
244 x 83% 6x9 6x9 
24x44 6x10. 6x 10 
234x4% 6144x8% 7x9 
24%x4K% 7x9 7x10 
3x 434 7x10 7x11 
34x 5k 7x 7144x9% 
3144 x 4% 744x9% 8x 1014 
x 414 8x10 8x11 
8x 10% 8x 12 
3144 x 514 8x11 816x11 
3144 x 5% 8x12 9x11 
31% x 534 844 x 10144 10x 12 
334 x 434 84x 11 10x 14 
4x5 9x11 11x 14 
444x544 10x 12 12x15 
8% x 5% 10x 14 12x 16 
44x 5% 11x 14 12x17 
444x514 12x 15 12 x 20 
44x64 12x 16 14x17 
434 x 614 12x17 16 x 20 
4x6 12 x 20 18 x 22 
5x7 14x17 20 x 24 
16 x 20 
18 x 22 
20 x 24 


Sizes as listed in first column will be furnished as 
regular sizes to photo-finishers; all sizes in second and 
third columns will be furnished as regular sizes to 
commercial and professional consumers, with the 
addition of size 4x 6. Sizes of paper in single-weight 
and double-weight rolls in various widths and lengths 
have also been simplified in number of sizes. 


P. A. of A. Publicity for the Holidays 


TeutnG the American public the story of the new 
Long Distance Commercial Photography Service, 
the December commercial advertising of the Photo- 
graphers’ Association of America will broadcast the 
message of this service to nearly twelve million readers 
of the Saturday Evening Post, and the three great 
advertising men’s media—Printer’s Ink, Sales Manage- 
ment, and Western Advertising. The advertisement 
will have full-page space in Printer’s Ink, December 
13; Sales Management, December 1; and Western 
Advertising for December, and will appear in half-page 
space in the December 29 issue of the Post. 

The caption of the advertisement, “A Nation-Wide 
Photographic Service’, is graphically interpreted by 
the map of the United States outlined against a back- 
ground of photographs. “Service in the United States 
and Canada’, the sub-caption adds. Then the adver- 
tisement is divided into two parts—one which gives the 
background and paints the picture of the responsibility 
of the service, and the other which tells the ease with 
which busy executives can take advantage of this 
service. 

This section of the advertisement is headed, ‘Your 
local Commercial Photographer can get that distant 
photograph quickly’. Nearly every man who is in the 
market for commercial photography is frequently 
faced with the difficulty of obtaining distant photo- 
graphs. He will welcome a solution to this vexing 
problem. The caption will interest him, lead him to 
read the text. 

The other division of the copy is headed, “‘Sponsored 
by the Photographers’ Association of America. This 
exchange service is under the direction of a powerful 
trade association composed of the most able and alert 
commercial photographers in the United States and 
Canada. This is your guarantee of dependable 
economical service’. 

The third of this series, “And This Is Dap”, will 
appear in the Saturday Evening Post, Collier's and 
MacLean’s, issues of December 1, in half-page size. 
The text makes a heart-stirring appeal to the head of 
the family. 

*‘Never would he ask you for a photograph”, it 
begins. “‘For such is the way of the world at seventeen. 
But, just the same, there is nothing—except Mother's 
photograph—that he would hold in as high esteem. . . . 
To him you are the Greatest Man the World Has 
Known. He wants to show his companions a likeness 
of that rare creature—the Perfect Parent. You owe it 
to yourself, and to your family, to have a new 
photograph made”. 

That’s a strong temptation for the dad whose son is 
in college. He is mighty proud of that boy away at 
school; and there are several million of him in the 
United States. Certainly there’is a great opportunity 
for portrait-selling among the more than eighteen 
million readers of these three magazines in the United 
States and Canada. The illustration carries out the 
boy-at-college idea. It shows two boys, in a setting 
that suggests college—the edge of a pennant, a desk- 
top, and a shelf of books. 
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ASSOCIATION 
of America 


IS Exchange 
Service is under 
the direction of a 
powerful trade asso- 
ciation composed of 
the most able and 
alert commercial 
photographers in 
the United States 
and Canada. This is 
your guarantee of 
dependable econ. 
omical service. 


‘There is an interest 
ing book called “The 
Four Thousand Mite 
Lens” that tells all 
about this service 
and guggests many 
ways in which you 
can ase it to good ad 
vantage. Your local 
commercial photog- 
rapher will gladly 
write National Ad- 
vertising Headquar 
ters, Photographers 
Association of 
America, U6 Bast 
Market Street, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, 


Your 


Cod ation-Wide Photographie Service, 


Photographer can get 
that distant 


Quickly! 


OU’VE often wanted 

a photograph of 
some subject in a city a 
hundred or a thousand 
miles away. Now you may 
have it quickly, and with- 
out a bit of bother. Just 
telephone the man who 
makes your regular com- 
mercial photographs. Tell 
him your requirements. 
He will transmit your in- 
structions to an associate 
in the distant city, who 
will take the photograph. 
A print will be delivered 
through your regular 
photographer in the usual 


is DAD’: 


N° would he ask you for a photo- 
i graph. For such is the way of the 
world at seventeen. Burt, just the same, 
there is nothing—exeept Mother's phoro- 
graph—that he would hold in as high 
esteem... To him you are the Greatest 
Man the World Has Known. He wants to 
chow his companions a likeness of that 
rare creature —che Perfece Parent. You owe 
it to yourself, and to your family, to have 
a new photograph, made, 


Puotoc APHS 


ve Forever 


HOLIDAY PUBLICITY OF PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


| YOUR FAMILY FHOTOGRAPHER ONCE A YEAR| 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approved books. 


Amateur Entareina, by John P. O'Callaghan, Staff 
Sergeant, 15th Photographic Section, Air Corps, 
U.S.A. 82 Pages. 30 Photographs and diagrams. 
Price, cloth, 50 cents. San Francisco: Camera 
Craft Publishing Company. 

The steadily increasing interest in enlarging is 
doubtless responsible for the latest book on the subject 
by Sergeant O’Callaghan. The small cameras with 
their highly corrected lenses and efficient shutters have 
long since been accepted as the equal of larger cameras 
in many branches of photography. This fact has been 
brought about by the great improvement in enlarging- 
apparatus and methods. Sergeant O'Callaghan 
confines himself to addressing the beginner in enlarg- 
ing; and he does so in simple and non-technical 
language. The information and suggestions which he 
gives his readers are practical, simple, and reliable. 
The book includes descriptions of the newest types of 
enlargers, grades of paper, illumination, and a number 
of helpful formulas. The typography of the book is 
neat and the binding substantial. We recommend this 
book to the large number of our readers who will be 
attempting, for the first time, to make enlargements 
before and after the holidays. 


As A Business, by Arthur G. Willis. 
80 Pages and Index. Price, cloth, $2.00. New York: 
Isaac Pitman & Sons. 

There is no question but that the science and art of 
photography is attracting men and women who are 
seeking a profession or business which combines art, 
technical knowledge, and a field for individual expres- 
sion. In some quarters the requirements and equip- 
ment needed to establish oneself in the photographic 
business are minimised with a view to attract students, 
sell books, or otherwise induce persons to part with 
their money. There are several well-known photo- 
graphic schools and courses of instruction, and many 
reliable textbooks—all these agree that whoever 
wishes to enter the photographic business must be well 
prepared and have sufficient capital. Mr. Willis has 
made an admirable contribution to the fund of informa- 
tion now at the service of those who are contemplating 
becoming photographers. Although the author is an 
Englishman, and is addressing residents of Great 
Britain, that which he states in his book is applicable, 
in principle, to his readers in the United States and 
Canada. After all, in our opinion, what counts in this 
book is the very valuable presentation of the artistic, 
technical, and business problems which are involved 
in making a start in the profession of photography. 
The book is not intended to be discouraging, yet it 
does have a beneficial retarding action which is very 
good for those who have a tendency to leap before 
they look. 

There are ten chapters which are devoted to the 
following subjects: Possibilities and Problems; The 
Training; Business System; Selling; Portraiture— 


Premises; Portraiture—Equipment; Portraiture— 
Running the Business; Commercial Work—Premises 
and Equipment and Catering for the Amateur. It will 
be noticed that the emphasis is placed on portraiture; 
and the book will, therefore, be of value to those who 
aspire to become portrait photographers. We were 
much impressed by the many thoroughly practical 
and commonsense bits of advice which Mr. Willis 
has sprinkled liberally through the book. We repeat 
that although written for our British friends, the 
principles presented are applicable in the United 
States. It might be added that the author is writing 
from the modern viewpoint, and his references to 
methods, trends, and equipment are very much up-to- 
date. We shall take pleasure to refer those who wish 
to enter the business of photography to Mr. Willis’s 
excellent discussion of the subject. The book is well 
printed and neatly bound. It merits success. 


Cotour Puotrocrapuy, by Captain Owen Wheeler, 
F.R.P.S. 138 Pages. 16 Plates and diagrams. 
Price, cloth, $3.75. New York: Isaac Pitman & Sons. 
Color seems to be a subject which is entering nearly 

every part of modern life. Whether it be in the home, 
in business, or in the arts—color is being demanded 
as never before. It is not surprising, therefore, that we 
should have color in photography. The recent remark- 
able development of motion-pictures in color has 
increased the desire of the public in general, and 
amateur photographers in particular, for practical 
knowledge of the present methods of making pictures 
in color, especially on paper. Captain Wheeler needs 
no introduction as a photographeric writer of great 
popularity and authority. In his latest book he 
addresses himself to the average amateur photographer 
who can make a good negative and print it. He points 
out that the average intelligent amateur can make 
good photographs in color by using any one or several 
of the methods which he describes in detail. 

The volume is divided into fifteen chapters, three 
appendixes, and an index. Beginning with an historical 
summary, Captain Wheeler treats the modern color- 
processes, such as Autochrome, Agfa, Lignose, and 
others in detail. He also includes a description of the 
trichrome filters, trichrome-carbro process, and his own 
new method called Dyebro. Several chapters are 
devoted to technical instructions, which will be found 
to be of great practical value. For those who are 
eager to make successful pictures in color by modern 
processes, Captain Wheeler’s new book will fill an 
immediate need. Simple language, a pleasing style. 
and good typography are features of this very practical 
photographic textbook. : 


Kinstlerische Landschafts Photographie 


WE have received the latest publication issued by 
Wilhelm Knapp, Halle, Germany, written by Dr. A. 
Miethe and Professor O. Mente, which comprises 
chapters six and seven in the series ‘‘Kiinstlerische 
Landschafts photographie”, or “Artistic Landscape 
Photography”. The illustrations are excellent and 
are designed to make clear the text, which is devoted 
to artistic composition. It is to be regretted that 
inability to read German will prevent many from 
profiting by this well-written and beautifully illustrated 
publication. Apparatus, lenses, perspective, light, 
motive, marines, and genres are discussed at length. 
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MOTION-PICTURE SECTION 


THE AMATEUR KINEMATOGRAPHER 


HERBERT C. McKAY, A.R.P.S. 
Dean New York Institute of Photography 


About Kodacolor Exposure 


THERE seems to be some confusion concerning the 
proper exposure to be used with Kodacolor. In the 
first place, Kodacolor can be used successfully only 
with the F/1.9 lens wide open. If the diaphragm is 
set at any smaller stop, the color-correction will not 
be correct. It is essential that the full area of the 
lens—and filter—be used. 

The Kodacolor instruction-booklet states that color- 
pictures should be made only in bright sunlight. This 
is subject to some liberality in interpretation. In 
fact, a glaring sun may give a distorted color-effect 
which we may roughly compare with halation. It 
appears that a too strong light-bombardment oblit- 
erates the full color-effect. Close study will show 
that this effect results when a surface of comparatively 
high reflective index is placed in such an angle in 
relation to the lens that a direct reflection of the sun’s 
rays takes place. 

On the contrary, a clear sunlight will give excellent 
results. Objects in the shade will have, naturally, 
a somewhat dulled quality of color, comparable to the 
degraded color-contrast which we observe with the eye 
when a colored object is placed in the shade. Do not 
expect the color-film to do more than your eye will do. 
It does wonderful things and far more than we could 
reasonably expect. 

As to the actual exposure. When the light is such 
that good film could be obtained at F/8 or at F/11 
or any point between these two extremes, good color- 
films will be obtained. When the subject is in extremely 
brilliant light, such as beaches or other scenes which 
would require a stop of F/16, the neutral density 
filter is added to the color-filter. This filter, as its 
name designates, does not exert any selective force 
upon the light, but only holds back a portion of the 
entire spectrum. The selective action lies entirely in 
the tricolor filter. 

This filter is used in all brightly lighted scenes, for 
semi-close-ups in good light when the clothing of the 
subject is largely white or light. In the case of close-ups 
or any subject in which heavy shadows are not apparent, 
the neutral density filter should not be used. 

The neutral density filter is neither indicated nor 
contra-indicated by any set conditions. It is easy to 
generalise upon this subject; but it is neither easy nor 
practical to set up parallel columns of subjects or 
conditions and say, “Here you use the filter, and here 
you do not”. 

The question naturally arises, “How can we tell 
when to use the filter?”” The answer will be familiar to 
readers of these columns: Use a dependable exposure 
meter which operates upon recognised photometric 
principles. 

For this work the writer uses the “1/32” model 
Cinophot. When the meter indicates F/16, the 
neutral density filter is used. When the meter indicates 
F/11 or F/8, the exposure is made without the neutral 
density filter; and when the meter reads F/5.6 or lower 
—well, the picture is made upon ordinary ortho or 
panchromatic stock. As a result, disappointments 
are few and far between. 


Don’t try to make color-film when the light is 
inadequate. You wouldn't try to make an ordinary 
exposure upon black-and-white film indoors with a 
stop of F/8; then do not expect the impossible of the 
wonderful new color-film. 


A New Screen for Home-Use 


Tue Truvision Projection Company have announced 
their new screen for home use. This screen is available 
in four types: framed for wall hanging, framed for 
standing on table, spring roller for hanging, and the 
new “Swift-Set’’ automatic. 


THE SUPPORT OF THE TRUVISION SCREEN 


This screen is one of the finest reflectors built, having 
a very greatly increased brilliancy as compared with 
the usual screen offered for amateur use. The base is a 
firmly woven cloth of heavy weight. Upon this a 
plastic matrix coat is spread smoothly. This coat is 
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1. Ordinary cloth screen. 


2. Smooth but uncoated paper. 


3. Fine groundglass given as basis of comparison. 


MICROSCOPIC COMPARISON OF SCREENS 


de 


Courtesy of Truvision Screen Company 
The usual aluminum screen. Note weave 
of cloth foundation, the threads about size of 
the cloth screen. 
The matrix from which the beads have been 
removed, 
The bead screen using high reflective matrix. 


HERBERT C. MC KAY 


of itself a very good reflector. While soft, the beads 
are rolled into this surface. The beads used are remark- 
ably uniform in size and practically every one is a 
perfect sphere. The combination of the beads and 
the diffuse reflecting matrix coat gives a screen surface 
which affords the utmost possible brilliancy in the 
picture projected upon it. 

The “Swift-Set’” is the leader of the line. This 
screen is contained in a case of formed metal, enameled 
in dark, rich colors, the enamel being crystallised. 
The case is considerably smaller in every dimension 
than the wooden case which was used at first. 

The screen suspension is worthy of note. The 
fabric is carried upon the usual spring roller, the upper 
edge being secured to the lid of the box. When the 
latches are released, a pull upon the handle causes 
the spring to rise to an upright position, where it is 
locked. The struts are so designed and spaced that 
the screen-surface is evenly stretched, presenting a 
smooth, unbroken surface to the projector. After use, 
the screen is packed by inserting one finger in a ring 
and lifting slightly, when the lid may be lowered, 
the screen rolling snugly upon its roller. The lock- 
action is positive, it being impossible to close the 
screen until the release-ring is lifted. 

Upon actual test the screen gave a marked increase 
in brilliancy over one of the conventional ‘‘silver” 
screens. 


Holiday Movies 


Is your camera in good condition, lens clean, all 
dust removed from the film-chamber, all mechanism 
operating smoothly? Have you a sufficient supply 
of film on hand? And, most of all, have you a fast 
lens and a set of lights for interiors? If not, remedy the 
defect at once—the holidays will be here before you 
realise it! 

Just what shall we photograph, anyway? Well, 
that is a question! It would appear more sensible to 
ask, “What shall we not photograph?” 

In most homes, members of the family will arrive 
from a greater or less distance. What is a better 
starting-point than to make a shot of the train pulling 
into the station and the “folks” descending from their 
car? Or if the conveyance is the automobile, that will 
add to the pictorial value of the homecoming shot. 
Those of you who are fortunate enough to have a real 
old-fashioned farm-home to visit will arrive a few days 
in advance and stage a full sequence of kitchen-films. 
What will whet a jaded appetite next summer more 
than a shot showing the savory mince-pies coming, 
smoking hot, from the oven? The bustle and cheer 
of the farm-kitchen makes a shot which will give us 
unending pleasure. 

Then there is the lordly turkey-cock strutting 
about the barnyard, followed by a sequence where he 
dominates the table from his huge platter. Here, 
indeed, we find exemplified the majesty of death— 
but that is hardly a thought to be brought too forcibly 
into the film of the festival. 

The selection of the tree, and the homecoming of 
the tree with its guard of youngsters—what angles 
can be obtained here! Then there will be the bringing 
in of the Yule-log in those homes which still observe 
this old-time ceremony; the hanging of the mistletoe 
and the holly; the decoration of the tree; wrapping 
presents—the possibilities are endless! In fact, the 


real Christmas-shots appear to have taken second 
place; but, after all, these shots are but a fitting pre- 
liminary to the Christmas-morning scene. They fade 
into insignificance when the youngsters come romping 
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into the room in the early hours of Christmas-morn 
to investigate the Wonder Tree. From then on, 
the poor cameraman will ‘e busy recording the joys 
of the others throughout the day, up until the moment 
of the Christmas-dinner. Here we will perforce make a 
panorama or a follow shot to include all the family. 

The day will not be complete without the Christmas- 
dance, and in this we must include at least one shot 
of the legendary incident beneath the waxen mistletoe. 

Well, it comes but once a year, and even then it will 
pass over many of us; but even those of us who are 
condemned to pass the joyous season in the cramped 
quarters of a city-apartment will have enough real 
pleasure to justify the use of at least three or four 
spools of film. 

Then, of course, comes New Year’s. Again we have 
the whole thing to repeat; but somehow New Year’s 
always seems to be an anti-climax to the happiest day 
of all the year. However, as New Year’s marks the 
cessation of the procession of holidays which started 
with Thanksgiving, we should not overlook the opportu- 
nity to make the most of it. For many of us this marks 
the last time the camera will be used until the peeping 
buds of spring beckon to us to come forth into the 
reawakening world. 


The Amateur Becomes a Producer 


Morion-picturE photography? Perhaps. + mateur 
Movies? Certainly! We may as well face the facts. 
The most significant development in the field of 
modern photography, the motion-picture, has turned 
its back upon photography and has become identified 
with the drama. 

The amateur of today considers his camera, not as 
an instrument for making animated photographs, but 
as a recording device for his amateur photo-plays. 
Before we condemn this attitude on the part of the 
amateur, let us analyse his position and compare it 
with that of the advanced amateur in still work. 

It is conceded that the camera is merely the tool 
in the hands of the artist. The completed photo- 
graph, particularly the exhibition-prints which are 
finished by one or other of the control processes, is 
the physical embodiment of an idea. The avowed 
purpose of the picture is not so much the reproduction 
of a scene from life as it is the stimulation of a definite 
emotion on the part of the spectator. This brings 
us face to face with this fact: The photograph which 
is worth while is essentially a dramatic photograph! 

Let us now take these two elements, the pictorial 
representation and the dramatic value. To them 
we add motion. We have a pictorial representation 
of dramatic action—which, after all, is the definition 
of the photoplay. We find then that while the amateur 
who is making photoplays considers himself a member 
of the dramatic world, he is following the best tradi- 
tions of artistic photography! 

There is, however, another side of this activity 
which cannot be ignored. This is the preliminary 
activity of the camera manufacturers, based upon a 
mistaken but logical error. 

Possibly more than ninety-nine per cent. of the 
cameras (still) used in this country today are used by 
individuals whose sole purpose is that of pure record. 
This is due, not to any inherent lack of artistic appre- 
ciation on the part of the public, but to the lack of 
knowledge and example of the better work possible 
with the camera. Manufacturers, knowing this fact, 
designed and built cameras which were primarily 
designed for the snapshooter. The amateur motion- 
picture film was to be nothing more than an animated 
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record. This assumption was supported by the 
expenditure of literally hundreds of thousands of 
dollars; yet it was, and is, unfounded. 

The amateur motion-picture photographer of today 
has constantly before him the work of the acknowledged 
masters of motion photography. He sees the finest 
possible work upon the screen of his local theater, 
and with the inherent mimicry of the human race he 
tries to imitate these effects with his record camera. 
The consequent failure hurts the amateur cause, it 
hurts the manufacturer, it hurts every individual 
connected with the cause of amateur motion-picture 
photography. 

We may write volumes of text, we may lecture 
through endless nights, we may fill the air with broad- 
casting, telling the amateur that his camera is made 
for making simple home-shots—and it does not the 
slightest good. He is not interested in such things. 
He wants a motion-picture camera for the one and 
sole purpose of satisfying his very human inclination 
toward the theatrical! He wants to produce his own 
movies, and, in spite of all we can do or say, he will 
go right ahead trying this until he becomes discouraged. 

Just where does this bring us? The logical camera 
for his purpose is the sixteen-millimeter camera; but 
as these cameras all lack the adjustments and accessories 
of the standard camera, the amateur is slowly but 
surely turning toward the standard-gauge camera. The 
writer has been informed by some of the largest com- 
mercial laboratories in New York that the reduction 
printing-business is growing so rapidly that in a short 
time this will no doubt become a separate branch of 
the business. 

Furthering this activity is the inexpensive standard- 
gauge camera. These cameras are selling more and 
more rapidly. One of these, the Institute Standard, 
is being used by individual amateurs or amateur 
organisations in practically every State in the Union. 
Imported cameras are selling fairly well. Some of the 
more pretentious organisations are using the very 
expensive cameras, such as the Bell & Howell studio- 
model. 

The standard-gauge cameras are being used for 
just one reason. They are necessary, if the amateur 
is going to obtain the screen-effects which he sees upon 
the screen. If he could find a small camera which 
would give him these effects, he would use it; but he 
cannot. 

Personally, the writer prefers straight animated 
photography, as such; but the amateur is a dyed-in- 
the-wool fan. He wants to make ‘movies’, and he 
will do it or know the reason why. The various 
publications which have appeared from time to time 
supporting this movement have usually started out 
with instructions as to exposure, film care, titling, 
and so forth; but each seems to fall into line and starts 
giving us make-up, sets, costumes, direction, acting, 
stories from the studios, and other “fan” material. 
This is not done to lead the amateur, but is a natural 
result of the amateur’s desire to get into movies. 

We are now drawing near the end of the sixth year 
of this department. We have asked very little of you 
who are readers, but at this time we would certainly 
appreciate your co-operation. Will you kindly assist 
us in an analysis of the amateur’s desires? All we ask 
is that you supply us with the following information— 
as briefly or in as full detail as you desire. Mail your 
information directly to: H. C. McKay, A.R.P.S.— 
2101 Myra Court, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Do you own a motion-picture camera? Kind and 
type? 

Are you primarily interested in animated photo- 
graphy? Photoplays? 


MOTION-PICTURE SECTION 


What is the nature of the articles you would like to 
see appear in the kiné department of PHoro-Era 
MaGazine? 


Cleaning Your Film 


Fitm that is being used and handled frequently 
becomes dirty and loses some of its brilliance when 
projected. It cannot safely be cleaned with water, 
as the emulsion will swell and soften. 

If you possess film that shows signs of dirt or grease, 
go to your druggist, and procure two or three ounces 
of carbon tetrachloride. Thoroughly saturate a 
piece of very soft white plush with the solution, and 
hold it so that the film can be drawn between the two 
soft surfaces. Place the reel to be cleaned on the 
rewind and start the leader upon the empty reel. 
Hold the plush between the thumb and index finger 
and very slowly wind the film onto the empty reel, 
allowing it to pass between the folds of saturated 
plush. Apply but little pressure to the film. Wind 
the film very slowly, so as to allow the solution to 
evaporate thoroughly from the film surfaces before 
passing onto the take-up reel. If the film is cleaned 
with the emulsion-side up, it is readily possible to 
trace the evaporation of the solution. 

Ciné-Kodak News. 

{A good quality of soft white flannel may be substi- 
tuted for the plush.—Eprror.] 


Keep the Lens Clean 


WHEREVER you go with your camera, keep your 
lens clean—clean it every day. In many cases it is not 
possible to view your films until you return home, 
and if the films made upon a vacation are spoiled, 
due to a dirty lens, the disappointment is keen. 

The conditions prevailing in most resorts is such 
that the lens will easily accumulate dust and other 
deposits. A glance will tell you if the lens is clean 
or dirty. 

To clean the lens, wrap a soft linen or cotton cloth 
about the end of a match and carefully wipe the 
surface of the lens. Do not moisten the cloth or lens 
in any way. Ciné-Kodak News. 

{Any optician’s shop will supply you with a pocket- 
book of lens-tissue for a few cents. This is by far the 
best material obtainable for cleaning lenses. If the 
lens has a deposit which will not come off by simple 
rubbing, breathe gently upon the lens. Do not use 
water, alcohol, turpentine, or any liquid upon the 


Identification of Films 


Tue problem of keeping a record of all scenes shot 
is a serious one. Many of us know that when we have 
our films returned we have forgotten some details 
concerning one or more shots. Naturally, the use of 
a film record-book, such as is supplied by Bell & 
Howell and some other firms, will be of great help. 
In the absence of such a device, the data may be 
written upon the back of a business-card, or any small 
card, and this card photographed upon one or more 
frames of the film. 

Card is used rather than paper, as it is easier to keep 
the card flat. This makes a legible copy. 
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A compact camera, making 3%4x4% inch 
pictures. Fitted with the Carl Zeiss Tessar 
f:4.5 and double bellows extension, it 
can be used with Zeiss ‘“Distar” or 
“Proxar” supplementary Ienses. Price, 
including three plate holders, film pack 
adapter and carrying case » 7 1 $69 
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JUNIOR 
Cameras 


Excellent picture makers with | 
fast Anastigmat Lenses 
at popular prices. See . 
yourdealer or write, 
catalogue. 


C- 2% x 334" $15.00 


CWRL 
N EB. Yue 
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JUNIOR ICARETTE 
C-24 x3” $22.00 
D-216x 414” $25.00 

1 


JUNIOR 
Cameras 


Excellent picture makers with 

.fast Anastigmat Lenses 
at popular prices. See 
your dealer or write 
for catalogue. 


RW. V. P. PICCOLETTE 
JUNIOR COCARETTE } 
C- 24% x54" $15.00 
D- 244x414” $20.00 


CARL‘ ZEI'SS,(INC: 


8 Fifth Awenue Hill ‘Street 


485 
N E- W L ANGELES 
IKON 
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» JUNIOR ICARETTE 
C-2 x34” $22.00 
; D-2}§x 434” $25.00 
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JUNIOR | vA 
Cameras 
Excellent picture makers with a 
_ fast Anastigmat Lenses 
at popular prices. See 


your dealer or write 
for catalogué. 


t 
PICCOLETTS 
C- 24% $15.00 
234x414” $20.00 
CARL ZETSS,'INC: 


485 SAX 4 728° So. Hill Street 
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Cameras 


CARL ZEISS, INC. 
485 Fifth Ave., New York 
728 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 


COMPLETE LINE of Zeiss 

Ikon Cameras, ranging from 
the low-priced Junior models to 
the most advanced plate and film 
cameras, is available to meet all 
photographic requirements. 


They are equipped with Anas- 
tigmats, the majority of which 
are Zeiss Tessars. 


All models with double bellows 


extension may be used with Zeiss 
Distar and Proxar Supplemen- 
tary Lenses. 

To possess a Zeiss Ikon Camera 
means to own the finest camera, 
regardless of price. May we send 


a catalogue? 
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